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The Bach Family 


By KARL GEIRINGER. For more than two centuries the Bach family supplied 
Thuringia with cantors, organists, and outstanding composers. This monumental 
study is the first complete history of this amazing family, from the sixteenth- 
century miller, Veit Bach, to Wivhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach, Johann Sebastian's 
grandson. Illustrated $7.50 


The Dark Is Light Enough 


By CHRISTOPHER FRY. The Spring of The Lady's not for Burning and the 
Autumn of Venus Observed are now followed by a Winter comedy, as Fry com- 
bines comic and serious episodes with a clear sense of situation in his best style. 
Revolving around a dramatic incident in the Hungarian revolution of 1848-9, 
the play introduces some of Fry’s most striking characters. $2.75 


The Oxford History 
of English Literature 


Volume II1, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century 
(Excluding Drama) 
By C. S. LEWIS. The great medieval literature of Scotland and the works of 
Sidney, Spenser, and Hooker provide the highlights of this brilliant picture of 
literary development in the sixteenth century. The concept of ‘the Renaissance” 


is carefully kept from imposing a false unity en this complicated period. $6.50 


John Ruskin 


By JOAN EVANS. This definitive biography utilizes new material and exten- 
sive quotations from the Ruskin diaries, which Dr. Evans has been co-editing 
for some years. Incorporated are the latest facts concerning Ruskin’s strange 
marriage to Effie Gray, his artistic career, his neurotic personal life, his political 
ideas, and his influence on his generation. Illustrated 
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VINTAGE: 
BOOKS 


Vintage Books are paperbound editions of 
fine books, originally published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, which by and large have withstood 
the test of time. Unavailable in any other in- 
expensive edition, they are issued in a compact 
and attractive format, typographically distin- 
guished, reset and printed from new plates. 
They make outstanding reading by important 
writers available to everyone who continues 
to find stimulation, enlightenment and abiding 
satisfaction in fine books. 


At al! bookstores 
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by Albert Camus 


DEATH IN VENICE AND 
SEVEN OTHER STORIES 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER at a news conference 
a few weeks ago made some carefully thought 
out remarks which may be indicative of a basic 
reorientation in the philosophy of this coun- 
try’s foreign relations. As reported in the press, 
the new idea in American diplomacy calls for 
extension to the entire world of the “good 
neighbor” policy long in effect between the 
United States and the countries beyond our 
southern border. 

The new concept essentially “is an approach 
which seeks to guide through suggestion and 
persuasion rather than to drive through active 
leadership.” It “takes into greater considera- 
tion the problems of other nations and through 
more thoughtful understanding of the prob- 
lems of others attempts to create the climate in 
which true leadership can thrive.” 


Said the President: 


| think we should talk less about American 
icadership in the world, because we are trying 
to be a good partner. Leadership, if it is exist 

ing, should be acknowledged by others, because 
1s long as we attempt to look upon ourselves as 
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with them,” I think that is poor psychology 
and poor psychological methods. We want to 
do what is right, what is just and what is de- 
cent, and try to get them going along because 
they believe in the same things. 


The fresh smiling face on this new Adminis- 
tration policy is in vigorous contrast to the 
knitted-brow sternness with which the United 
States has nakedly brandished its power in some 
earlier epochs. The perils of the muscle-flexing 
concept of American leadership, a concept still 
vocally favored in some influential quarters, 
are pungently expounded in this issue of SWR 
by ALBERT GUFRARD. Perhaps more frequently 
a critic than a supporter of Administration pol- 
icy, he in this instance remarks, “I don’t rejoice 
in opposition, and am delighted to find that 
‘Ike and I’ are of one mind.” 

Retired in name only, Professor Guérard has 
spent the year at his Stanford home working on 
no fewer than five books. Two of these contain 
material seen earlier in the pages of SWR: 
Bottle in the Sea, recently published (see page 
xu), and the forthcoming “Testament of a 
Liberal” which will contain Mr. Guérard’s 
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present essay, “The Snare of Leadership.” Born 
in France, sometime Texan and long-time Cali- 
fornian, Mr. Guérard has made it abundantly 
clear in his writings that, like George Wash- 
ington, he regards himself “as a citizen of the 


great republic of humanity at large.” 


THE GREAT RIVER, Rio Grande, went slowly 
and widely down to the Gulf of Mexico, hardly 
oozing enough water in summer to slake a 
traveled animal train, going brown and reedy 
in the winter under its red banks, tearing away 
from the course of mountains in the spring, 
and changing the face of the deserts through 
which it went with the high breast of flood. 
So, either sleepy and endlessly peaceful, or sud- 
den and terrible with storm and change, the 
life in the valley of the Rio Grande affords an 
easy figure for the life of the entire region. 


The sentences quoted above, written by 
PAUL HORGAN and published in a 1933 issue of 
SWR, contained the kernel of an idea which 


has developed into one of the major literary 


Bia and real .. . it 
would be my nomination for 
a document to be included in 
the first space ship so that the 
Martians could see what it’s 
like to be human.” 
— Jessamyn West 
The 


HARVARD TREE 


By Alma Stone 


$3.50 H.M.Co. 


Cover 


“Humming Bird” by Emil Bisttram of 
Taos is one of the contemporary works 
shown, along with Indian pictographs, 
santos, and pioneer artifacts, in the ex- 
tensive exhibition assembled at the Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts for the 1954 
State Fair of Texas, October 9-24, 
“The Fabulous West: Symbols of a Ro- 


mantic Era.” 


excitements of 1954. Mr. Horgan’s thirty-page 
SWR essay of two decades back, “About the 
Southwest,” only hinted at the culmination of 
Mr. Horgan’s lyrical evocation of the Rio 
Grande region in a monumental two-volume 
work published October 11 by Rinehart with 
the title Great River: The Rio Grande in North 
American History. Mr. Horgan’s ““The Cow 
Boy Revisited” appears in the book as a section 
called “The Last Frontiersman.” Some four- 
teen years in the writing, Great River was 
originally conceived as one of Rinehart’s Rivers 
of America titles, but long ago outgrew the 
format of that series. 

Queried on his insistence that “cow boy” be 
printed as two words, Mr. Horgan replied: 


I adopted the usage of McCoy’s Historic 
Sketches of the Cattle Trade, one of the earliest 
books, if not the very earliest, on the subject. 
My whole purpose was to present a view of the 
cow boy in such terms that the reader might 
assume the subject had never before been 
treated. Something of the sort was necessary to 
clear away all the rubbish and false heroism 
and sentimentality that have grown up around 
the folk figure himself. You may note that I 
never use the familiar and soggily “western” 
nomenclature for the cow boy and his activities 
and accoutrements that we see and hear in rela- 
tion to dude ranches, radio shows and rodeos 
etc, 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, long a Harvard 


mainstay, at an earlier period taught English 
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new fall titles... 
FIGHTING QUARTERBACK 


Jim Corson entered his senior year in high school with an avowed purpose of 
making All-State and of getting a coveted college scholarship — regardless of 
the costs. In the last game of the season he learns that friends are important 
and that games must be won by teamwork, not by one man riding roughshod 
over the other players. Exciting games, play-by-play descriptions, and believ- 
able characters and situations make this one of Curtis Bishop's finest stories. 


$2.00 


by Curtis Bishop 


Teen-Age 


THE AMAZING LAND OF WEW by John G. Kaufer 


Joen discovers a cave on his Texas ranch that leads him and his pets into a land 
of magical adventure. Children need fanciful stories, and this will be an excit- 
ing addition to any child’s library. The best way to combat the comic-book 
menace is to give them books like The Amazing Land of Wew. 


Ages 9-12 $2.50 


At Your Favorite Bookstore 


THE STECK COMPANY - PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN 


at the University of Texas; for quite a stretch 
of years he was an SWR contributing editor, 
most frequently writing on American litera- 
ture subjects. His recent volume The Pursuit 
of Happiness (SWR Summer 1953) was a book 
club selection. ... HARRY MODEAN CAMPBELL, 
a Southern Methodist University graduate now 
on the English faculty of the University of 
Mississippi, is coauthor (with R. E. Foster) of 
William Faulkner: A Critical Appraisal (SWR 
Spring 1953); his essay on Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts will appear in a volume on this writer, 
again with R. E. Foster as collaborator. 
Something of a European counterpart of the 
leading young American “conservative” think- 
ers Peter Viereck and Russell Kirk (both SWR 
contributors), ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
lives in Austria but travels and lectures widely, 
in America as well as in Europe. Author of the 
controversial volume Liberty or Equality and 
of a new novel, Black Banners, Mr. Kuchnelt- 


Leddihn was also represented in the recently 


SOUTHWEST Review 


published symposium, Catholicism in America. 
...SWR Contributing Editor JOHN CHAP- 
MAN, Versatile assistant dean of Southwestern 
Medical School, has more than a clinical inter- 
est in the problems of art museums: he is a 
long-time board member of the Dallas Art 
Association. ... Now living in Pennsylvania 
after a decade spent in the Southwest (mostly 
in Santa Fe), VERNON YOUNG, a frequent 
SWR contributor, alternates his astute criti- 
cism of the art of the cinema with literary in- 
terpretation and, lately, fiction. 

Rhode Islander DAVID CORNEL DE JONG is 
another author whose byline is quite familiar 
to SWR_ readers—over verse as well as short 
stories... Another widely published writer, 
ROBERT HUTCHINSON of Montevallo, Alabama, 
appears in these pages for the first time — as 
does TED DEALEY, who does not let the preoccu- 
pations of being publisher of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News hinder his vigorous interest in the 


writing of short stories. 


Something Special for Special People 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


BEWILDERING to even the latest wave of 
European immigration is the deep strong cur- 
rent of antiaestheticism running through the 
good life of the United States. Plays of thought 
and literary expression are written and pro- 
duced. Symphony orchestras exist in numbers. 
The concert and operatic life, figured in the 
national aggregate, has patronage equal to the 
most popular of sports. Most communities 
make gestures about art museums and many 
have them with stimulating exhibitions and 
fervent educational programs. 

If these things be known as the arts (apart 
from the literary word), then this young, 
strong, and immature nation 1s becoming 
steadily more artistic. In the 1950's it takes 
not a native but an outsider to see the stratifi- 
cation marks of a cleavage not yet closed. The 
foreigner still notices that some do, and are 
prone to brag about it, and some don’t and are 
equally proud about it. 

Soon, but not yet, may come the time when 
the he-man and the she-woman may partake 
of culture for the fun of it. At this writing, 
however, the housewife can leave the dishes 
for the bridge table or even a book-review 
gathering without a sense of guilt, but not for 
the concert hall or the little theater. As for 
strolling through the art museum, she tempts 


her lord and master to charge her with wasting 


her time and his substance. 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Junior is encouraged to win a Scout badge. 
If, later, he cannot rate a football helmet, he 
is prodded to play the clarinet or bass horn 
for the band march between football halves. 
Seldom, and only under neuropathic home cir- 
cumstances, is he nudged to play the piano 
like Kapell or the violin like Heifetz. He is 
almost never urged to act in a play and then 
only with the thought that it may correct his 
shyness and make him a better insurance 
salesman. 

The arts for the arts’ sake still live outside 
the main business of American life. Their par- 
ticipants are a race apart. Their supporters ar: 
also a bit special. They are people who have 
traveled more, have seen and heard more, and 
have more money than their fellow-citizens. 
The hard core of genuine aesthetes cannot af- 
ford to disdain the drive of snobber . The art; 
in America could not have lived without it 
until as recently as ten years ago. 

The American novel of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with literature’s power both to reflect 
and to channel the mores, did much to harden 
the national attitude toward the arts and little 
to correct it. Without making a treatise out of 
it, one can pick at random among any two 
or three of last year’s novelists. 

Digging far back into Sinclair Lewis one 
finds a memorable scene in his first slick suc- 
cess, Free Air, dated circa 1919. On a cross- 
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country automobile trip Claire Bolton, a hot- 
house flower from Jackson Heights, Brooklyn, 
has picked up a diamond in the rough. He is 
Milt Daggett, a rural automobile mechanic. 
Smitten with the proud and cultured Brooklyn 
beauty, Milt trails her to Seattle and enrols 
in the University of Washington to make him- 


self “worthy.” His great test comes when 
Claire insists that he attend the opera with a 
party of her rich and bejeweled friends. 

“Too feeble for anything but thick suffering 
he [Milt] was dragged on toward the theater, 
the opera, people in silk hats—toward Jeff Sax- 
tion |his rival] and exposure,” wrote Mr. 
Lewis. 

Then Saxton, who must have been a prize 
stinker, said audibly to Milt, “Don’t you think 
that the new school in music, audible pointil- 
lage, one might call it, mistakes cacophony 
for power?” 

Milt was unable to answer and didn’t. We 
wouldn’t have blamed him if he could have 
and wouldn’t. The vicious Jeff gave his knife 
a twist: “Which do you like better; the new 
Italian music or the orthodox German?” 

“They both have their points,” replied the 
miserable Milt with a sounder answer than 
Sinclair Lewis intended. 

One of the more painful women in the 
opera box took a hand at showing up the illit- 
erate commoner. To Milt she said, “Do tell me. 
What is the theme of the opera tonight? I’ve 
rather forgotten.” 

Milt’s answer was wistfully aspiring: “I 
haven't got the slightest idea. | don’t know 
anything about music. Some day I hope I can 
get a clever woman like you to help me, Mrs. 
Corey. It must be great to know all about all 
these arts the way you do. I wish you'd explain 
that—overture, they call it. Don’t they?” 
Milt Daggett was too honest to have spoken 
otherwise. 

The episode, however, tells us more about 


the man from Sauk Center than the people 


from Seattle, more about Sinclair Lewis than 


the Saxtons, Coreys, Gilsons, and Daggetts. 
For Milt, who was Lewis’ hero, was “regular.” 
No art had rubbed off on him, not even a sun- 
set. 

Lewis sloppily added, “The opera was I! 
Amore dei Tre Re. Milt was bewildered. To 
him, who had never seen an opera, the conven- 
tion that a girl cannot hear a man who is 
bellowing ten feet away from her was absurd; 
and he wished that the singers would do some- 
thing besides making their arms swim.” 

This was what the pugilistic world calls a 
set-up. The opera’s correct title would have 
been L’Amore dei Tre Re had Mr. Lewis been 
any better posted than the assorted ignoramuses 
in his Seattle theater. There would have been 
no talk about an overture, as the opera has 
none. Nor would there have been much arm- 
waving or bellowing. For L’Amore dei Tre Re 
is Sem Benelli’s poetic drama set to music and 
always has required the subtlest kind of act- 
ing. There could have been no apropos con- 
versation about “audible pointillage” or “caco- 
phony.” 

The upstart in Lewis forced him into a 
description of Daggett’s enchantment. He did 
not know “the actual plot or the technique 
of singing” but it “bore him beyond all reality 
save the sweet, sure happiness of Claire’s nest- 
ling hand.” In other words, he could endure 
it while surreptitiously caressing his best girl— 
thereby proving, we suppose, that Milt Oag- 
gett of the farms and mud roads, Milt of the 
overalls and monkey wrenches, had something 
in him after all. Ironically we recall that the 
late Italo Montemezzi, composer of L’ Amor: 
dei Tre Re, was considered a pretty good man 
at the home lathe. 

In a 1929 novel by Booth Tarkington, 
Young Mrs. Greeley, there is more and worse. 
Mr. Greeley, an open-faced go-getter from a 
small town, has made rapid progress with the 
National Kitchen Utensils Corporation. After 
his elevation into the upper echelon of man- 

continued on page 365 
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XX THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 


Vol. 17: THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 
Papers on the psychology of childhood, applying modern analytical 
concepts to educational theory and practice. 6” x 9”. 235 pages. $3.75 


XXXIX ART OF INDIA: Its Mythology and Transformations 
By Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. A comprehensive 
study of Indian art, and of the legend, myth, and religion that illu- 
minate this influential art tradition. With 700 new photographs by 
Eliot Elisofon, Gunvor Moitessier, and others. 
9” x 12”. 480 pages of text. Two vols., boxed. $19.50 


XXXVII JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD 
Vol. 4: THE PROBLEM OF METHOD: 
Symbols From Jewish Cult 
By Erwin R. Goodenough. A study of the meaning of the cult 
objects that appear as symbols on the Jewish monuments of the 
earliest Christian centuries. 
9” x 12”. 240 pages of text. 32 collotype plates. $7.50 


XLVI THE MYTH OF THE ETERNAL RETURN 
By Mircea Eliade. Translated by Willard R. Trask. An essay on 
mankind’s experience of history and its interpretation. 
6” x 9”. 200 pages. $2.75 


XLVI THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE 
By C. G. Jung and W. Pauli. Two monographs: Jung’s first exten- 
sive discussion of his theory of synchronicity, and a study of arche- 
typal ideas in the writings of Kepler by the physicist Pauli. 

5%” x 744”. 256 pages, illustrated. $3.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 


Reviews of Books 


RATIONALIST—WITHIN REASON 
Bottle in the Sea 
BY ALBERT GUERARD 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $3.50 


ALBERT GUERARD’S choice of title for this sum- 
ming up of his belie?s is explained in the lines 
with which the book closes, lines which pic- 
ture a shipwrecked mariner throwing his mes- 
sage-bearing bottle into the sea, saluting “Les 
jours de l’avenir qui pour lui sont venus.” But 
the truth of the matter is that this particular 
Bottle in the Sea is thrown not from the deck 
of a sinking ship, but from the firm shore of 
sanity, to those who are in danger of being 
swamped by the frothing waves of fear and 
confusion that menace the little boats of our 
days. 

Opposite the title-page have been placed 
the words of II Timothy 1:7—"For God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” Fear, to 


Guerard, is our great enemy: 


Fear we must acknowledge and measure and 
combat: but we should never yield to fear; 
and we should scorn those who seek to impose 
their will through fear. Fear of course is not 
purely physical: physical cowardice is the most 
excusable of all. Fear of poverty; fear of isola- 
tion; fear of not standing well with the many 
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or with the successful few: when these fears 
paralyze thought and warp action, they be- 
come deadly sins. Cowardice means slavery, 
and the moral life demands freedom. Franklin 
Roosevelt was right when he insisted upon 
freedom from fear. That freedom is not merely 
one of four, it is the ultimate citadel, and its 
name is self-respect. We should be ready to face 
want, rather than submit to fear; and nothing 
can abridge our freedom of thought, except 
our own fear. 


The God-given soundness of mind through 
which we may escape the plague of fear and 
obey what Guérard calls “the first and simplest 
commandment... ‘Act in such a way that 
thou shalt not have to despise thyself’ ap- 
pears to him in the shape of “reasonableness, 
i.e., balance, moderation, sympathy, practical 
sense; even, in homeopathic doses at any rate, 
a wholesome respect for custom and public 
opinion.” When he defines himself as “a ration- 
alist—within reason,” it is this reasonableness 
that he has in mind, as against the narrowness 
of rigid and ruthless reasoning. And it is this 
same steady reasonableness, this insistence on 
looking straight at the great dilemmas of man- 
kind without fear and equally without fanat- 
icism, that gives Guérard’s book its extraordi- 
nary quiet strength, 

Bottle in the Sea is divided into three parts: 
“Thought,” “Dream,” and “Faith.” The first 
deals historically with Descartes and the En- 
lightenment, and philosophically with a plea 
for a refusal to follow nonrational forces 
blindly and for an increase in reliance on con- 
sciousness, or intelligence: “Awareness, clear- 
eyed and stout-hearted, combating chaos: such 
is the goal, not of science merely, from mathe- 
matics to psychology, but of morality and re- 
ligion as well.” Speaking of Descartes’s Dis- 
course on Method as the most signal victory 
in France’s campaign for the dignity of discip- 
line, the author adds, “and for us today the 
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same kind of mental effort, earnest, sustained, 
clear-eyed, is again the path of salvation.” Nor 
need we be too pessimistic as to the time re- 
quired for the success of this effort. Says 
Guérard: 


Once Crévecoeur hailed “the American” as a 
New Man, and he was not wholly wrong. 
There may be a new humanity struggling to 
be born under our very eyes. I fully accept 
“the inevitability of gradualness” but the fall 
into a chasm, the soaring of a jet plane, the 
course of a cannon ball, are as “gradual” as 
the progress of a snail: no intermediate step 
can be skipped. There is no scientific reason 
for accepting the snail's pace as the norm. 


In Part II the theme of increased conscious- 
ness is carried into the field of art. For us as 
human beings, Guérard says, common sense is 
not enough. “A Bellamy Utopia is no Heavenly 
City.” Nor is power over nature enough, nor 
the exploration of the human mind, nor the 
advancement of worthy causes. “The perfect 
life on the human plane, free from disease, 
want, conflict, without fear, without anguish, 
would be that of a contented cow. And it is 
not enough.” Here art, existing for its own 
sake and not in the service of anything else, 
offers “the renascence of wonder: either a 
dream world, or a magic light transforming 
drab reality.” It offers to free us from the dou- 
ble tyranny of “the worship of meanness and 
greed and the enforcement of conformity.” 

For over twenty years, Guérard conducted 
at Stanford a semimar on the Doctrine of Art 


for Art’s Sake. From what he calls “our long 


symposium on the nature of art” emerged this 
definition: “Art is the quest of pleasure 
through the conscious expression of emotion.” 
And Guérard concludes that “Art then is that 
which enhances our consciousness.” 

As science leads to the threshold of art, so 
art leads to the threshold of religion, but can 
go no farther. “In order to understand religion 


in its austere purity,” says Guérard, “we must 


examine and allow the fullest claims of art— 
and then leave them resolutely behind. We 
must above all purge religion from everything 
that is not belief, but mere suspension of dis- 
belief, everything that is valid only on the 
artistic plane.” 

In Part III, then, the author proceeds to the 
consideration of the most profound questions 
of religion. It is here that the orthodox of 
many creeds will, at some point or other, part 
company with him; for he does not give un- 
questioning assent to any orthodoxy. Yet if 
they are willing to match his lucent honesty, 
those who disagree with him on such grounds 
may very well be brought to admit that on 
these very points he is more, not less, religious 
than they. When he rejects “the god of the 
philosophers, the x = * annihilating thought, 
purpose, action,” and warns of the dangers of 
anthropomorphism and tribalism inherent in 
the concept of the Fighting God, it is because 
“My guide must be more of a living force than 
the God of the Philosophers; more of a mystery 
than the God of Abraham.” “I want,” he says, 
“a God who gives meaning to my life, a 
Living God.” 

When he protests that the metaphysicians 
and theologians have built a “house of words” 
while “there are pressing soluble problems, war 
and want, disease and madness, that are loftily 
ignored or too often turned over to the huck- 
ster and the hack,” he continues: 


I have just spoken like a utilitarian, an empiri- 
cist, a contemner of pure thought, eager only 
for usable truths that will promote the wel- 
fare of mankind. My words, if so interpreted, 
were but a travesty of my mind. I am not sat- 
isfied with the practical plane. I do not admit 
for a moment that our world of sense and senses 
is the whole of the universe, or even gives a 
true picture of the minute part of the cosmos 
that immediately surrounds us. I accept the 
possibility of miracles, not as scientific facts 
previously unobserved, not as mere coinci- 
dences, but as a definite and deliberate inter- 
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The Cow Boy Revisited 


PAUL HORGAN 


EVER SINCE the eighteenth century the 
raising and tending of large herds of beef 
cattle had been practiced on the Rio 
Grande’s wide flat borderlands. All de- 
scended from animals brought to Mexico 
in the sixteenth century by Spaniards, 
there were several types of cattle on the 
river plains, of which the most distinctive 
had tremendously long horns doubled up 
and backward for half their length; heavy 
thin heads; tall legs, and narrow, power- 
ful flanks. They were haired in various 
colors, with white patches. By the hun- 
dred thousand, wild cattle roved at large 
over the uninhabited land on both sides 
of the border, and constituted its prevail- 
ing form of wealth. As such they were 
always prizes for Indians, Mexicans, and 
Americans who in an unbroken tradition 
of border violence raided the herds— 
preferably those already gathered into 
ownership by other men—and drove 
away thousands of animals to sell on the 
hoof, or to kill for their hides which were 
bailed and sold to traders, while the car- 
casses were left to carrion, and the bones 
to workers who gathered them up and 
hauled them for sale as fertilizer to Texas 
farming towns. 

Even in the face of such hazard a few 
cattle traders drove herds east to New 
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Orleans, north to Missouri, and west even 
as far as California, before the Civil War. 
But the trade was unorganized, and the 
principal markets, New Orleans and Mo- 
bile, were supplied by cattle steamers 
that sailed out of the Texas Gulf ports. 
The longhorn cattle they carried were 
called “coasters” or “‘sea lions.” The coast- 
wise cattle trade was limited by a mo- 
nopoly held on Gulf shipping by the Mor- 
gan Line. “To anyone outside of the ship 
company,” wrote an early cattle trader, 
“an enormous rate of freight was exacted, 
practically debarring the ordinary ship- 
per.” And when the Civil War took levies 
of man power from the cattle business, 
the trade was further constricted. In con- 
sequence of such conditions, “for a quar- 
ter of a century or more,” the trader re- 
marked, “the herds of Texas continued 
to increase much faster than the mature 
surplus was marketed. In fact, no market 
accessible existed sufficiently to consume 
this surplus, and of course the stock [be- 
came] less valuable in proportion as it be- 
came plentiful.” But shortly after the 
Civil War the cattle trade was revived, 
and by the seventies, the herds of Texas 
owners were the largest in the United 
States. Of these, some of the largest be- 
longed to great companies operating where 
the nation’s range cattle industry had its 
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origin—along the Rio Grande between the 
Pecos and Mexico Bay. 

It was the brasada, the brush country, 
stretching from the Nueces to the Rio 
Grande. It was profuse in growths—but 
almost all were thorned. It was either 
swept with gray dust borne on blistering 
winds or beaten by deluges that hissed as 
they first struck the hot ground or raked 
by blizzards that came whistling out of 
the north. In its interlocking thickets 
that enclosed small clearings where grew 
curly mesquite grass, cattle could graze 
by thousands and hardly be seen by horse- 
men who sought them. There cicadas sang 
of the heat, and sharp-haired peccaries 
rooted among the thorns, and blue quail 
ran amidst the wiry shadows, and rattle- 
snakes sought the cool and sometimes 
were drummed to death by wild turkey 
gobblers at whose destroying wings they 
struck and struck with no effect on nerve- 
less quill and feather. It was a land of hard 
secrets, the best kept of which was the 
location of water. Its few rivers ran in 
abruptly cut trenches walled with pink or 
yellow or slate blue limestone, and could 
not be seen except from their very brinks. 
In every direction the wilderness looked 
the same. There were no distant moun- 
tains to be seen. The land swelled away to- 
ward the white sky in slow rolls and shim- 
mered in the heat that blended the ashen 
color of the ground with the olive greens 
of the brush until across the distance there 
seemed to hang a veil of dusty lilac. 

It was astonishing how much human 
activity there was in a land so hostile to 
man’s needs. It was the scene of habitual 
Indian travels, and of the military cam- 
paigns of the Mexicans and Texans in 
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their wars, and of the United States Army 
in its Rio Grande movements, and of 
traveling traders, missioners, and crim- 
inals. In its thickets there was even an 
occasional small ranch, locked in isolation 
by sun, distance, and the poverty of its 
occupants, who possessed even few wishes. 
And it became the scene of organized 
work in the cattle business. Animals born 
and grown there were taken in herds to 
the milder prairies above the Nueces, and 
across the rest of Texas and Oklahoma 
to beef markets in the north. “... The 
cow boys, as the common laborers are 
termed,” said a cattleman who saw the 
industry develop, “go in squads of four 
or five scouting over the entire range, 
camping wherever night overtakes them, 
catching with the lasso upon the prairies 
every young-animal found whose mother 
bears their employer’s brand.” It was 
“legal and a universal practice to capture 
any unmarked and unbranded animal 
upon the range and mark and brand the 
same in their employer’s brand, no mat- 
ter to whom the animal may really be- 
long, so be it is over one year old and 
unbranded....” 

The cow boy was the last of the clearly 
original types of Western American to 
draw his general tradition and character 
from the kind of land he worked in, and 
the kind of work he did. His forerunners 
were the trapper of the mountains and 
the trader of the plains. Of the three, he 
left the fullest legacy of romance; and to 
see him as he first was, it would be neces- 
sary in a later century to clear a way 
back to him through a dense folk litera- 
ture of the printed page, the moving pic- 
ture film, and the radio that in using all 
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his symbols would almost never touch the 
reality that supported them. 

His work was monotonous in hardship 
and loneliness, and occasionally it was 
shot through with excitement that rose 
from danger. The country where he 
worked was in its dimensions and charac- 
ter his enemy; and yet it was also in an in- 
timate way almost a completion of his na- 
ture, that reveled in vast vacant priv- 
acies, and fixed its vision on the distance 
as though to avoid any social responsibil- 
ity. He had for his most constant com- 
panion not a man or a woman, but an 
animal—his horse, on whom his work and 
his convenience and even at times his life 
depended. His duties took him endlessly 
riding over range country, where he 
sought for cattle to capture, calves or 
yearlings to brand, herds to drive to water, 
individual cows or bulls of a proper age 
or condition to cut out of a herd for seg- 
regation into another group. Such a group 
would then be driven to another location 
—a different pasture or a market. 

In dealing with cows through the con- 
sent of his horse, the cow boy needed to 
know much of the nature of both animals. 
Through experience he learned to antic- 
ipate the behavior of cattle, and to judge 
the effect upon them of every stimulus. 
He saw that the laws that governed them 
were the laws of the crowd; and he de- 
veloped extraordinary skill in handling 
great crowds of cattle at a time. His horse, 
broken to riding, and subject to his will, 
he had to know as an individual creature, 


and dominate relentlessly its nature by 
turns sensitive, stubborn, and gentle. Liv- 
ing with these two animal natures, the 


cow boy seemed to acquire in his own cer- 
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tain of their traits, almost as though to be 
effective at living and working with them, 
he must open his own animal nature to 
theirs and through sympathy resemble 
them. If he could be as simple as a cow, 
he could also be as stubborn; as fearless 
as a wild mustang, and as suspicious of the 
unfamiliar; as incurious as an individual 
bull, and as wild to run with a crowd 
when attracted. Even in his physical type, 
the cow boy might tend to resemble his 
animal companions—a certain flare of 
nostril and whiteness of eyelash could re- 
call the thoughtless face of a calf; a lean- 
ness of leg and arm was a reminder of a 
horse’s fine-boned supports and further 
suggested the physique best adapted to, 
and developed for, the horseman’s job— 
the hard, sinewy body, light of weight 
but powerful, tall for high vision over the 
animal herd, long-legged for gripping the 
mount around its breathing barrel. His 
state of body and nerve had to be ready to 
fight, for his job sometimes included bat- 
tle, when Indians or organized cattle and 
horse thieves came down upon his herd. 
Then like any soldier he had to shoot to 
kill, under the sanction of his duty. For 
his labors, he was paid in the 1870’s from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a month in gold 
or silver. He saw himself at his task, and 
his self-image survived in his anonymous 
folk literature: 


All day long on the prairie I ride, 

Not even a dog to trot by my side: 

My fire I kindle with chips gathered round, 
My coffee I boil without being ground. 


In any group of nineteenth-century 
cow boys, more were bearded than clean- 
shaven. Their costumes were much alike, 
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though with individual variations. But all 
their garments were “coarse and substan- 
tial, few in number and often of the gaudy 
pattern.” The cow boy wore a wide-brim- 
med hat with its crown dented into a pyra- 
mid or flattened. If the brim in front was 
sometimes turned up off his face, it could 
be turned down to protect him from the 
pressing light of the sky under which he 
spent all day. Around his neck he wore 
a bandana of tough silk. It served many 
purposes. Tied over his face it filtered 
dust before his breath. It served to blind- 
fold a calf or tie its legs. It was a towel, a 
napkin, a bandage, a handkerchief, or 
simply an ornament. His shirt was of 
stout cotton flannel, in a bright color or 
loud design of checks or stripes or plaids. 
Over it he sometimes wore a cloth or 
leather vest but rarely a jacket. His trou- 
sers were either of heavy denim, dyed 
dark blue, sewn with coarse yellow thread, 
and reinforced at points of great wear 
with copper rivets; or were of odd colors 
and materials, mostly dark, that could 
stand tough use. They fitted tightly. The 
trouser legs were stuffed into boots that 
reached almost to the knee. At work, the 
cow boy often wore leggings—two long 
tubes, with wide flaps at each side cut 
into fringes or studded with silver disks, 
that reached from ankle to groin, and 
were tied to a belt as though to the string 
of a breechclout. Their purpose was to 
shield him against thorns in the brush he 
rode through, and the violent rub of 
haired animal hides, and the burn of rope 
when he pulled it against his leg as he 
turned his horse to control a lassoed crea- 
ture. On his boots he wore large spurs, of 
silver or iron. He wore gloves to work in, 
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and around his tight hips he wore a cart- 
ridge belt from which depended his pistol 
—most often a Colt’s single-action, 45 
caliber revolver called the Peacemaker. 
He had no change of clothing. He went 
unwashed and unbathed unless he camped 
by a stream or a pond. He said in his mul- 
tiple anonymity, 


I wash in a pool and wipe on a sack; 
I carry my wardrobe all on my back.... 


Like the object of his work and its chief 
instrument—the cow and the horse—his 
Texas saddle, in its essential form, came 
from Spain. Its high pommel and cantle, 
heavy stirrups, and great weight sug- 
gested the squarish, chairlike saddle of 
the jousting knight, though its design was 
modified by Mexican saddlers until all 
contours were rounded and smoothed, 
and the pommel, of silver or other metal, 
was developed to serve as a cleat about 
which to secure the lariat whose other end 
was noosed about a captive cow or horse. 
When not in use the lariat was coiled and 
tied to the saddle. There was little other 
baggage on the saddle, except now and 
then a leather scabbard containing a short 
rifle. If two cow boys traveled together 
they carried their camp equipment and 
bedrolls on a pack animal. Otherwise, 
when a large group worked daily out of a 
central camp, their equipment was car- 
ried in the camp wagon to which they re- 
turned during the day for meals and at 
night for fire, food, and companionship. 

The wagon, pulled by four horses and 
driven by the camp cook, was a roving 
headquarters for the grazing party. Its 
form was invented in the 1850’s by 
Charles Goodnight, who adapted an army 
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vehicle to the needs of the cow camp. 
Rolling in movement, it had a compact 
look, with its sheets over bows that con- 
cealed the contents, which consisted of 
bedrolls for the workers, and at its free 
end a high, square chest standing upright. 
Parked, free of its horses, and with its 
sheets extended and supported by poles 
to make a generous pavilion of shade to 
one side, the wagon seemed to expand 
into several times its own size. It was 
amazing how much it carried, and how 
much immediate ground its unpacked 
equipment could cover. The chest at the 
rear was faced with a wooden lid which 
when opened downward became a work- 
table supported by a central leg. Then 
were revealed in the chest many fitted 
drawers and hatches in which the cook 
kept every necessity for cooking and every 
oddment, including medicines. Behind it 
in the wagon bed, along with the bedrolls, 
he carried his heavy pots and skillets and 
tin dishes. Beneath the wagon frame hung 
buckets and to its sides were lashed water 
barrels. 

The cooking fire, which at night served 
also to give its only light to the camp 
gathering, was made a few feet from the 
wagon and its profuse scatter of equip- 
ment. There the cook prepared his meals, 
always the same. If brush or wood were 
scarce, he made his fire of dried animal 
droppings, like the Spanish soldiers who 
centuries before had found these the only 
useful product of fabled Quivira. If he 
had no matches he could start his fire by 
pouring gunpowder into his pistol, wad- 
ding it loosely, and firing it with its muz- 
zle close to a scrap of cloth or other dry 
kindling. He prepared a great pot of cof- 
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fee boiled from whole beans. A cow boy 
drank a quart or more every day. Of such 
coffee it was said that “you would hesi- 
tate, if judging from appearance, whether 
to call it coffee or ink.” It was drunk with- 
out cream or sugar. There was a kettle 
full of stew in which using his pocket- 
knife—his only table service—the cow 
boy probed for a lump of meat. With 
thick biscuit or cornbread he soaked up 
the gravy and like an Indian ate from his 
fingers. There were no green vegetables 
to be had. A pot of kidney beans finished 
the meal. The cow boys squatted near 
one another, or stood idling by the wagon, 
and ate in silence and with speed. A meal 
was not an occasion of social interest. It 
was an act of need, disposed of without 
grace or amenity. Inseparable from it 
were the taste and smell of dust and cow- 
hair and horse sweat and leather—sensory 
attributes of everything in the cow boy’s 
working life. 


For want of an oven I cook bread in a pot, 
And sleep on the ground for want of a cot. 


But before the bedrolls were opened up 
from their heavy canvas covers, and the 
work party went to sleep, there was a 
little while for talk and other diversion. 
Such a miniature society created its own 
theater. There was always someone who 
would be moved to perform, while the 
rest gazed at the intimate, never-failing 
marvel of how one whom they knew—a 
man just like them—became before their 
very eyes somebody else. The campfire 
put rosy light over the near faces of the 
gathered men and their cluttered posses- 
sions, and threw their shadows like spokes 
out on the flat ground until the immense 
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darkness absorbed all. At the very center 
of light a fellow rose. He had a joke to 
tell. He acted it out. It may have been 
well known to all, but they listened in 
fixity. It was likely to be an obscene jape. 
The cow boy, observed a cattleman of the 
seventies, “relishes...a corrupt tale, 
wherein abounds much vulgarity and ani- 
mal propensity.” His delight was a prac- 
tical joke on one of his fellows. The joke 
was good if it made a fool of someone. It 
was better if it mocked the victim’s pe- 
culiarity, and it was even better if it 
played upon “animal propensity”—for 
the sake of symbolic relief of the enforced 
continence under which the work party 
lived on the range. 

There were other stories to hear—many 
dealt with experiences in the Civil War, 
to which the early cow boys were still 
close in time. There were wrestling and 
other trials of strength to perform. There 
were songs to sing, some of whose texts 
were lewd parodies of sentimental bal- 
lads. All knew the songs of the cattle trail, 
and could sing them together. If in one 
of his cubbyholes the cook carried a violin 
for its owner, there would be fiddle music 
of an astonishing legerity that yet man- 
aged to seem tuneless, while a cow boy 
danced a clog in firelighted dust, and the 
rest clapped hands. Often a mournful 
piety stirred in someone, and when he be- 
gan to sing a hymn, others joined him, 
and like a sigh of innocence, their united 
voices rose over their lonely fire where 
they camped, a little knot of men with 
every potentiality, to one or another de- 
gree, for every human attribute. The bed- 
rolls came out of the wagon and were 


spread. Nobody had a book to read, and in 
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any case, the firelight was dying and 
would soon be down to coals. 


My ceiling’s the sky, my floor is the grass; 

My music’s the lowing of herds as they pass; 

My books are the brooks, my sermons the 
stones, 

My parson a wolf on his pulpit of bones. . . . 


As his artless song implied, the cow boy 
belonged to the type of man who was not, 
actually, domesticated. He chose freedom 
in the wilds over responsibilities of hearth 
and home. He thought more about work 
than he did of a family. He made love 
on almost a seasonal schedule, as though 
in rut. He visited a prostitute, or took a 
sweetheart, only to leave her, with sighs 
about how he must go roaming, as though 
all would understand his natural state. He 
departed for work or went off to fight 
wherever he would find other men like 
himself. He preferred the society of men 
to that of women: for only with men 
could he live a daily life that was made up 
of danger, and hard exposure, and prim- 
itive manners. These did not seem like 
disadvantages to him, for he liked them 
for themselves; and, further, they brought 
into his life excitement, freedom, and 
wilderness, all of which he sought. 

If he saw himself as a simple creature, 
and if tradition so accepted him, both 
were wrong. His temperament and char- 
acter were full of tempestuous contradic- 
tions and stresses. The life he chose re- 
sembled the Indian’s more than any other, 
but it lacked the sustaining spiritual 
power of the Indian’s nature-mythology, 
and so it could not really hold for him the 
unquestioned dignity of a system that 
tried to explain—in whatever error— 
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the whole of human life. He was close to 
the frontiersman, many of whose ways 
he repeated, but he was neither innovator, 
builder, nor explorer. His love of hardness 
and primitive conditions could be turned 
either to serve his comrades in unbreak- 
able loyalty, or to lead him, as it did in 
individual cases, to a career as gunman or 
cattle thief. His longing for love was so 
great that he felt an exaggerated chivalry 
for womankind, but in his worship he 
made women unreal; and yet through his 
song literature he lamented, “. . . between 
me and love lies a gulf very wide.” He 
sanctioned his state by romanticizing it 
in ballad and story; but he refuted it sym- 
bolically by his periodic violent outbreaks 
of gunplay, drunkenness, and venery. 
And with all his hardness, he gave in to a 
soft core of sentiment whose objects were 
the animals he worked with, and the com- 
rades who worked with him. 

“I and they were but creatures of cir- 
cumstance,” said a cow boy of his fellows 
in his domesticated old age, ““—the cir- 
cumstances of an unfenced world.” From 
their unfencedness came their main char- 
acteristics. Solitude was put upon them 
by their chosen environment, which thus 
modified their character. “Adhesiveness,” 
in the jargon of the nineteenth-century 
parlor science, was a human trait. The 


nearest living being to whom the cow boy 
could turn with affection was his horse. 
It was his daylong companion and helper. 
It obeyed his orders and made him master 
of distance and took him in and out of 


danger. Responding to his signals, it 
seemed to him to possess more than animal 
intelligence. His horse, a masterpiece of 
anthropomorphism, joined him in a part- 
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nership, and was paid every honor due to 
such a position. Continued the retired 
cow boy, 


My horse was something alive, something in- 
telligent and friendly and true. He was sensi- 
tive, and for him I had a profound feeling. 
I sometimes think back on... remarkable 
horses I owned in much the same way that I 
think back on certain friends that have left 
me....I went hungry sometimes, but if there 
was any possible way of getting food for my 
horse or if there was a place to stake him, even 
though I had to walk back a mile after putting 
him to graze [and cow boys hated to walk] 
I never let him go hungry. Many a time I have 
divided the water in a canteen with a horse. 


If it was expedient to take care of his 
horse in order to assure his own mobility 
and safety, and if it was ordinary human 
kindness to care for a dumb creature, 
there was yet more than such promptings 
in the cow boy’s devotion to his mount, 
as many a song and story attested. The 
professional cow boy rarely had a culti- 
vated mind; and in his incurious thought 
he was lowered and his horse was elevated 
until they drew together in common iden- 
tity. It was a process typical of a juvenile 
stage of character, and it may have sug- 
gested why the cow boy and his legend 
should appeal forever after as a figure of 
play to little boys. In much the same sort 
of emotion the cow boy felt a mournful 
fondness for the animals he herded—the 
little ““dogies” to whom he sang on the 
trail to keep them quiet, and to whom he 
attributed something of himself as they 
were objects of his vigilance and labor, 
day and night. In its innocence and pathos 
his system of projected sentimentality for 
his animals suggested that only by making 
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of them more than they were could he 
have survived his lonely and arduous duty 
with them. One of his songs said of the 
cow boy that “his education is but to en- 
dure....” 

Another song celebrated the life of cow 
boys together in their wandering yet co- 
herent community. “The boys were like 
brothers,” they sang of themselves, “their 
friendship was great....” Alike in their 
extreme individualism, their self-reliance, 
their choice of a life wild, free, and rude, 
the companions of the cow camp gave to 
one another an extreme loyalty. It seemed 
like a tribute to the hard skills they had 
to master to do their jobs. A man who 
proved himself able at it deserved mem- 
bership in a freemasonry unlike any other. 
Its physical tasks caused a high value to 
come upon the life of action, in which 
there was no place for the values of mind 
and spirit. These were relegated to the 
world of women; and in the towns and 
cities that later completed the settling of 
the last frontier West, for the better part 
of a century it would be the women’s or- 
ganizations that would try to rescue the 
fine arts, education, religion, and social 
amenity from being held as simp'y irrele- 
vant to civilized life—an attitude even 
more withering to mankind’s highest ex- 
pressions than one of mere contempt. For 
its purpose in its time, the brotherhood of 
the cow camp was all that was needed to 
make an effective society. Diverse like all 
individuals, and sprung from various 
backgrounds and kinds of experience, the 
cow boys taken together seemed to merge 
into a type more readily than most work- 
ers in a common job. Their environment 
directly created the terms of their work, 
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and their work in its uncomplicated terms 
created their attitudes and points of view. 
And if they were like one another in their 
principal traits, it was because so many 
of them chose their calling for the same 
general reason. 

This—it was attested to again and 
again in the cow boy’s anonymous ballad 
literature—this was flight from one kind 
of life to another. Many cow boys left 
home, said a ballad, 


Each with a hidden secret well smothered in 
his breast, 

Which brought us out to Mexico, way out here 
in the West. 


In this lay a suggestion of doom, a rude 
Byronism that was echoed in other songs 
by allusions to unhappiness, guilt, escape. 
Some were driven to the new society of 
the cow range by a faithless girl at home, 
or a dissolute life, or a criminal past; others 
by inability to become reconciled to their 
home societies following the Civil War, 
or by bitterness in family life, or even by 
a cruel stepmother. Romantic conven- 
tions of behavior in the nineteenth cen- 
tury could move the cow boy, who pun- 
ished those who had betrayed him. “I'll 
go,” he threatened, 


...to the Rio Grande, 
And get me a job with a cow boy band. 


He did not mean a band of musicians, 
for not until the next century would the 
cow boy’s public identity be chiefly that 
of an entertainer who in a commercial 
adaptation of the cow boy costume would 
spend more time with a microphone than 
with either horse or cow. No, with com- 
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panions on the cattle range, the cow boy, 
deaf to dissuasion by loved ones who had 
proved faithless, promised to go 


... where the bullets fly, 
And follow the cow trail till I die. 


Unable for whatever reason to accept 


the bindings of conventional society, 


within the one he sought and helped to 
make on the last frontier he was capable 
of sure dependability in any cause for the 
common good of his comrades, whom he 
did not judge, even if sometimes a propen- 
sity to go wrong should overtake them in 
the very land where they had thought to 
escape their doom. Who knew when a man 
might encounter the moral frailty of one 


of his friends of the brushlands? 


As I walked out in the streets of Laredo, 

As I walked out in Laredo one day, 

I spied a dear cow boy wrapped up in white 
linen, 

Wrapped up in white linen as cold as the clay. 


It was a dirge for a young man who in 
his dying words revealed a longing for a 
gentler land than the dusty empire of his 
work, and confessed his errors. ““Oh, beat 
the drums slowly,” he said, 


...and play the fife lowly, 
Play the Dead March as you carry me along; 
Take me to the green valley, there lay the sod 
o’er me, 
For I’m a young cow boy and I know I’ve done 
wrong. 


Unashamed of their grief that sprang 
from their close living, his bearers saw 
themselves in him, and if he had sinned, 
they could not condemn him. 
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We beat the drum slowly and played the fife 
lowly, 

And bitterly wept as we bore him along; 

For we all loved our comrade, so brave, young 
and handsome, 

We all loved our comrade although he’d done 
wrong. 


For here was a clan feeling, a solidarity, 
with a realistic view of character and its 
capacity for error. Idealizing one another 
in the all-male society of their work and 
play, the cow boys remained loyal above, 
or even because of, the weaknesses they 
shared and assuaged with violence. In con- 
clusion, the dirge moved from the indi- 
vidual to the group. 


Then beat your drum lowly and play your fife 
slowly, 

Beat the Dead March as you carry me along; 

We all love our cow boys so young and so 
handsome, 

We all love our cow boys although they’ve 
done wrong. 


In another valedictory the cow boy 
spirit, after reciting the perils of “some 
bad company” which could only lead to 
being “doomed for hell,” ended in the 
presence of the hangman with an admo- 
nition to morality. 


It’s now I’m on the scaffold, 
My moments are not long; 
You may forget the singer 
But don’t forget the song. 


In the cow boy’s lonely character there 
were extremes of feeling and behavior. If 
in his work there seemed to be a discipline 
of dedicated steadfastness, a purity of vo- 
cation, then when he went to town, he 
threw himself into indulgence. Perhaps 
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the town was a reminder of the coherent 
social life he had fled at home, and per- 
haps it was now a guilty joy to outrage 
it by his behavior. Certainly the town 
was the very opposite of the desolate 
open range from which even the cow boy 
needed periodic change. 

His best chance for it came when men 
of the range party were told off to drive 
a herd of cattle to the marketing and ship- 
ping towns. The main trails along which 
he drove went north from the Texan Rio 
Grande to Kansas, and another—the 
Goodnight-Loving Trail—led westward 
to New Mexico and California. It passed 
the Pecos River at Horsehead Crossing 
about a hundred miles above the Rio 
Grande, and presently divided into two 
forks. One pointed north to Colorado. 
The other crossed the Rio Grande at Las 
Cruces and followed the old road to San 
Diego. 

The cattle made trails that showed 
many narrow grooves side by side—marks 
of the strict formation in which the ani- 
mals in their thousands were driven for 
upwards of a thousand miles. A cow boy 
said that trail life was “wonderfully pleas- 
ant”’—this in spite of continuing hazards. 
There still might be trouble with Indians. 


All the cattle were wild, and were easily 
stampeded by attacks, or by thunder- 
storms, or by hail. If the weather was wet, 
rivers rose, and to take thousands of cat- 


tle across swollen waters was at best a 
tedious job, and often a perilous one. 
Against the drovers on the move there 
pressed at one period a whole organized 
enterprise of thievery. Outlaws captured 
drovers, tortured them, sometimes killed 


them, and stole their herds. When one 
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‘drover was captured, he tried to talk his 


way out of his trouble, but the bandits 
were immovable and a reporter of the in- 
cident said bitterly that “it was like 
preaching morality to an alligator.” 

But in swelling volume the animal 
trains passed through to their destinations, 
and the cow boys were happy on the trail. 
They played tricks on one another, and 
shot game on the prairies, and after sup- 
per sang, told stories, danced to a fiddle, 
lay back to look at the stars and speculate 
about them, and listened for the sounds 
of the herd settling down for the night. 
“| do not know anything more whole- 
some and satisfying,” mused a cow boy 
long after his trail days, “than seeing cat- 
tle come in on their bed ground at night 
so full and contented that they grunt 
when they lie down.” It was like a com- 
munion of creature comforts in which 
man and animal could meet. Three shifts 
of night guards were posted over the 
herds. A sleepy cow boy rubbed tobacco 
juice in his eyes to keep awake. Morning 
must come, and another day to be spent 
at the pace of cattle walking with odd 
delicacy in their narrow grooved trails, 
and after enough such days, the shipping 
town would take form like a few scat- 
tered gray boxes on the severe horizon, 
and the cow boy would feel his various 
hungers begin to stir. 

It was in town that he got into most of 
his trouble. Every facility was there to 
help him do it. As a cattle shipper ob- 
served, in frontier towns “there are al- 
ways to be found a number of bad char- 
acters, both male and female; of the very 
worst class in the universe, such as have 
fallen below the level of the lowest type 
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of brute creation.” These pandered to 
the cow boy’s howling appetite for dissi- 
pation. 

Sometimes he rode into town and with- 
out cleaning himself or changing his 
clothes but just as he had dismounted in 
hat, damp shirt, earth-caked trousers, 
and boots and spurs, he strode into a dance 
house, seized a “calico queen” or a 
“painted cat,” as he called the dancing 
women, and with Indian yells and a wild 
eye went pounding about the dance floor 
under a grinding necessity to prove in 
public, most of all to himself, that he was 
at last having a good time. The music to 
which he danced was “wretched... 
ground out of dilapidated instruments, 
by beings fully as degraded as the most 
vile. Few more wild, reckless scenes of 
abandoned debauchery can be seen on the 
civilized earth,” remarked the cattle ship- 
per, “than a dance house in full blast in 


one of the many frontier towns. To say 
they dance wildly or in an abandoned 


manner is putting it mild....’ 

And sometimes the cow boy, at large 
in town with his accumulated pay, went 
first to improve his looks. In a barber- 
shop he had a bath, and then had his three 
to six months’ growth of hair trimmed, 
and his full beard cut down, shaped, and 
dyed black. In a clothing store he bought 
completely new clothes, from hat to 
boots; and then, strapping on his pistol, 
he was ready to impose himself like shock 
upon the town. Gambling rooms, saloons, 
a theater, a row of prostitutes’ quarters 
like cattle stalls, dance houses—from one 
to the next the cow boy could make his 
explosive way, to be catered to by “men 
who live a soulless, aimless life,” and 
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women who had “fallen low, alas! how 
low... miserable beings.” Among the 
conventions of the cow boy’s town man- 
ners was free use of his firearm, whether 
he might harm anyone or not. The pathos 
of folly long done and half forgotten 
would make his murderous antics seem 
unreal to later view. But they were real 
enough to the frontier towns of the 
1870's. Sighed the cattle shipper in that 
decade, 


It is idle to deny the fact that the wild, reck- 
less conduct of the cow boys while drunk... 
have brought the personnel of the Texan cat- 
tle trade into great disrepute, and filled many 
graves with victims, bad men and good men. 
... But by far the larger portion of those 
killed are of that class that can be spared with- 
out detriment to the good morals and respec- 
tability of humanity. ... 


And “after a few days of frolic and 
debauchery, the cow boy is ready, in com- 
pany with his comrades, to start back to 
Texas, often not having one dollar left of 
his summer’s wages.” All he had was a 
memory that found its way into one of 
his songs, about ““The way we drank and 
gambled and threw the girls around. ...” 

The cow boy triumphed at a lonely 
work in a beautiful and dangerous land. 
Those of his qualities that did the job 
were the good ones—courage, strength, 
devotion to duty. His worse traits, exer- 
cised for relief, were not judged in rela- 
tion to his task. All aspects of his complex 
nature entered into his romance. He saw 
himself for his own achievement, and 
like the earliest individuals of the frontier, 
he consciously created his character and 
his tradition, and whether his emotion 
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was honest or not, it was so energetic that 
by it he made his nation see him in his 
own terms. In him, the last American 
to live a life of wild freedom, his domesti- 
cated compatriots saw the end of their 
histor’>.' eginnings, and paid him nos- 
talgic tribute in all their popular arts. 
Soon, like them, he would lose his no- 
madic, free, and rough form of life be- 
fore the westward sweep of machine tech- 
niques by which Americans made their 
lives physically more easy—and socially 
less independent and self-reliant. In the 
very exercise of their genius for conven- 
ience in living, the Americans sacrificed 
to the social and commercial patterns of 
mass techniques some part of the personal 
liberty in whose name the nation had 
been founded. The cow boy in his choice 
of solitude held on to his whole liberty as 
long as he could. But domestication of his 
West by machine techniques began in the 
1860’s and, once started, went fast. 

For in response to such techniques, the 
cattle industry grew with suddenness, 
and then became stabilized. The first of 
these was the westward advance of the 
railroads with which the northbound cat- 
tle drives could make a junction. It was 
not easy to arrange for the earliest rail 
transport of western cattle. A young Illi- 
nois cattle shipper who was the first to 
establish a livestock market in Kansas was 
astonished to have his new idea rejected 
by two railroad presidents and the lead- 
ing businessmen of several Kansas towns 
to whom he went in turn. Finally the 
Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad gave the 
young shipper a contract “at very satis- 
factory rates of freight from the Missouri 


River to Quincy, thence to Chicago.” He 
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selected Abilene, Kansas, as the site for 
his stockyards, and in 1867 the first cat- 
tle were driven there from Texas. During 
the next four years 1,460,000 head of cat- 
tle were brought to Abilene. Other trails 
and shipping centers were soon estab- 
lished, and it was estimated that during a 
period of twenty-eight years nearly ten 
million cattle worth almost a hundred 
million dollars were moved from the 
Texas ranges to market. In the process of 
developing so great a business, the whole 
practice of cattle raising became formal- 
ized through changes that sought greater 
efficiency. 

One of these used a technical machine 
product that soon conquered the open 
range where wild cattle once drifted ac- 
cording to weather. It was barbed wire, 
first used in 1875 to fence pastures in 
which with fewer and less skilful cow boys 
the herds could be restricted and more 
easily managed. When land was enclosed, 
ranch dwellings were needed. Permanent 
headquarters buildings followed. Cattle 
no longer were driven to rivers but found 
their water in earth tanks supplied by 
dug wells, with still another machine 
product to keep it flowing—the metal 
windmill. The main trunk lines of the 
railroads ran east to west across the con- 
tinent; but soon feeder lines were built— 
sometimes following the flat terrain of 
the old trails—and machine transporta- 
tion reached nearer and nearer to the 
great ranches of the border where the 
whole cattle industry had had its begin- 
nings. The Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad was the great Texas cattle line. 
It tapped the Rio Grande brush country 
ranges. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
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Fe main line crossed New Mexico and a 
branch line ran from Belen on the Rio 
Grande all the way down the valley to El 
Paso. The Texas and Pacific reached east- 
ward from San Diego to El Paso in 1877, 
and bridges now came back to the Rio 
Grande to stay. The whole river empire 
was soon tied to the rest of the nation by 
rails. When packing houses were estab- 
lished at Kansas City, Fort Worth, and 
other southwestern cities, the final pattern 
of the organized beef cattle industry was 
realized. In it there was little room for the 
figure, the temperament, of the original 
cow boy, with his individual lordship over 
great unimpeded distances and his need 
of freedom as he defined it. His cow camp 


Wild Ground 


literature recorded yet another stage— 
the last—of his history. “The cow boy 
has left the country,” he could sing, “‘and 
the campfire has gone out....” 

On barbed wire fences, like symbols 
of the new order of affairs over the con- 
trolled range lands, dead, skinned coyotes 
were impaled in a frieze—twenty or 
thirty of them at a time, They were 
stretched in mid-air with a lean, racing 
look of unearthly nimbleness, running 
nowhere; and their skulled teeth had the 
smile of their own ghosts, wits of the 
plains. In the dried varnish of their own 
amber serum they glistened under the 
sun. The day of unrestrained predators 
was over. 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


This primitive grass the buffalo used to graze— 

Its stiff flat blades have an edge to cut a finger. 

The shaggy beasts trod out the crooked ways 

From the shallow creek—where white-faced cows now linger— 
Through wild-plum thickets, out to the treeless hill 

No plow has ever touched. The buffalo bean 

And the rosin weed—plains-denizens—grow here still, 
And still the ancient lizards are quick and green 

On the hillside stones, under the morning sun. 

Here still is the habitat of the meadow lark; 

Here the prairie dogs burrow, the chipmunks run, 

And the grass is stirred by scurryings after dark. 

The cattle that graze here now are sleek and tame, 

But the prairie-grass pasture is wild ground just the same. 
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Sleepers 


EDWIN HONIG 


In March | woke to alarms of heat 

In the hard yard over the dead sleepers. 
Twice I covered my inquisitive ears 
From the siren’s death-wishing laughter. 
Twice I bedded down inside and 
Turned to a sleep of girls stumbling 
Out of hysterical marriages. 

But twice their squealing bafflement 
Tore down my quilted sleep— 


And I awoke in March over 

The deafening street, the yard afire, 
Moth-eyed neighbors and police, 
Spayed cats nuzzling at their feet. 
The clanging smug red engine swayed 
A water blast against the fence 

For the whole wide world to see 

The hissing, drowning corpses of 

All my unborn slee pers. 


In April came tree planters, patient, 
With young boles. Inside my stony 
Vacancy | watched them weave 

And barb a fence before they gouged 
My beds. How the yard softened 

To their brawn! How their purpose 
Tightened through the wires! How 
The saplings clenched fists against 

My silent sleepless glare! 
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May went and June. July was lolling 

On my sills, the yard weighed down 
With feathers, beetles, crumbs, cocoons. 
A furious green fur was teething 

On the wind when, past their mothers’ 
Curses, swarthy sweethearts’ yells, 

All my neighbors’ girls sat down 

To doze between the mounds, leaf-long 
Shadows on their brows. 


August came, and witnesses 

With pads detailed the infamy. 
Three hearty schoolboy corpses lay 
Swelling on the wires. A wispy 
Drouth edged up to sip their futile 
Sleep. And still the girls endured 
My sleepless squint, my sheltered 
Guile, while nightly riots bloodied 
Up the neighborhood. 


Not till another winter cracked 

The sky against my panes and all 

My beds were swirling on the house— 
Those boyish bodies drowned—not till 
A second March drove lightning through 
The fence, did 1 feel their yearning 
Toward my door, and fainting thighs 
Crawled down, ears torn with cries, 
Their burning, birth-red cries. 


Then how the siren laughed outside! 

How the searchlights lunged through every 
Room to find my eyes! And in 

That din, how the guns cut down 

My arms before I reached the knob! 

After such blazing watchfulness, 

How I bled and rocked and cried, 

“Now who will keep my wakened girls, 
Their new-born infants’ lives?” 
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DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


HE WAS GOING to see his mother again, 
that much was certain. He was going to 
see her here between the trellises at the 
foot of the garden, amid bees and wasps 
zooming and bumbling, and just a 
chopped-up vision of the lake, with his 
grandmother at his side holding him as in 
rein. Grandmother was dressed for the 
occasion as for church, in her black silks, 
in spite of the humming and droning 
summer weather. She was wearing her gold 
locket that had his mother-when-young 
in it, and she wore gloves, and her bearing 
together with her clothes seemed very 
much ironed-out and formal, yet careful 
and wary, which was unlike Sunday. 
He was holding himself in preparation 
for the words she was about to start using 
to ease him into seeing his mother here in 
this informal place, with a titmouse jubi- 
lant in the honeysuckle and catbirds hiss- 
ing conspiratorily, as if they were either 
seeing cats or pretending to be cats, but 
were confusing their purpose inten- 
tionally. The last time he had seen Mother 
was in an institution. This then was an 
aberration. Like the catbirds, Grand- 
mother was intent on confusing him when 
she started saying in a faraway voice: 
“Now I never did tell you about those 
dragonflies, did I, Robbie? About that 
plague?” 
After which she drew off her gloves 
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Those Who Eat Dragonfites 


and then put them on again, and adjusted 
her feet just so in finnicky preparation. 
To steel himself against her possible de- 
viousness, he thought: “Now it’s not yet 
coming. Not quite yet. Not by a long 
ways.” 

The circumspect ways, the circumlocu- 
tions that all used—even his father at 
times—to approach the subject of Mother 
always made the latter appear to him like 
someone just emerging from a sea-colored, 
seaweedy place, someone meant to fuse 
with that wet scene, but staring back 
at something—a something which had 
never been revealed to him—behind her. 
Of course, honestly speaking, that pe- 
culiar vision came from a movie he had 
seen, a movie which had been populated 
with many lean, lithe, and emaciated 
dancers who were “entirely out of this 
world.” 

Even so it helped considerably seeing 
Mother that way, and it was no real lie, 
no real evasion. To make himself feel 
stronger and surer, he hoped that Grand- 
mother, for no matter what reasons, would 
not tell him any lies, no old people’s lies 
used to entangle children. Dragonflies 
sounded suspiciously like lies or beguile- 
ments. 

He watched her moisten her lips, then 
saw her stroke her temples and brow with 
her gloved hand. While he kept waiting, 
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he fleetingly—there seemed so little time 
for it—recalled his mother from two years 
ago, when he had been ever so much 
smaller and more stupid. But with that 
remembrance, he recalled as in juxtaposi- 
tion what Grandmother had said to Father 
one time at the foot of the stairs: “It seems 
to me better just to ease him into it, Ralph. 
So that he'll be able to make his own 
adjustments and reason them out in his 
own way. It is his mother, after all. And 
perhaps once or twice a year say, until .. .” 
Then, however, she had cried plain- 
tively, “But Robbie, darling, I thought 
you were in bed.” With guilt but also 
with some defiance he had hurried up the 
five remaining steps, his father looking 
up at him, wanting to follow him perhaps. 
But after all, Mother was Grandmother’s 
daughter, and just before he rushed into 
his room, he saw her put a hand on Father’s 
sleeve, restraining him. 

She had now actually started talking 
about that dragonfly happening. “It was 
so utterly still that day, Robbie, so leaden, 


so humid and dark-toned,” she was say- 


ing in her tale-telling voice. “Right here 
in Kensington it was. It was so threaten- 
ing, that you expected to see thunder- 
clouds and to hear the wind rustle with 
forebodings. Then soon there actually 
came a rustling, but it was a different 
sound, it was long and sustained, and still 
you expected more than that one black 
and concentrated cloud to come lowering, 
and you expected to see crows go tossing 
about like charred paper upon the winds, 
but no... Oh no, suddenly there came 
upon us instead an even deeper darken- 
ing, and then millions of dragonflies 
swooped on everything. They came from 
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the Andes, one heard later. Well, maybe.” 
She stopped with an abruptness that 
seemed to push his wits and credulity to 
a brink. Then she added, as if perhaps the 
whole story was intended as a joke, “And 
all the chickens died.” 

“Aw now,” he cried, trying to make 
himself equal to that turn of events, in 
tune with a sudden scene in his mind in 
which chickens feathered and defeathered 
lay about amid scavenging dragonflies. 
Then he recognized the utmost possibility 
that this story, this scene, might have 
something to do with his mother, might 
have some insidious connection. But the 
only contact he could make was to recall 
with a flash of uneasiness that last time 
he and Grandmother had visited Mother 
in that “home” with its pungent, wound- 
suggesting odors, where rubber-heeled 
nurses had gone scurrying about like scav- 
enging birds, and where there had been a 
voice screaming in a confusion of joke and 
agony, yet missing either: “Harold, Har- 
old, you cock-eyed son of a...” until a 
door had closed upon it, or a hand clamped 
over a mouth, even while he was reading 
a sign saying: “No children allowed, no 
minors without escorts” and wondering 
about minors and escorts, he had next 
faced his mother, who was dressed in a 
pale dress with little clover leaves, and 
who looked languid and disinterested, con- 
centrating all the time on a window 
fringed with ivy. Then, with a sudden 
unfairness, Mother had started pouting, 
and whinnying, and winking, and gig- 
gling, and the rubber-heeled nurse had 
said with unction and bitterness: “Well, 
now you see how it is.” 

To delete the scene he said hurriedly: 
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“Ah but...” in regard to this dragonfly 
story, because Grandmother took too long 
getting started again, as if she had lost 
her bearings intentionally. 

“Yes, dear, it is true, they all died, 
every chicken in Kensington, all except 
one big red rooster, who strutted about 
dazed and crowed in the middle of the 
day. We must assume, I suppose, that he 
hadn’t had any taste for dragonflies. But 
after that, every single egg had to be 
shipped in from the outside, of course.” 

“They were that poisonous, the dragon- 
flies?” he suggested, trying to resign him- 
self to a long and complicated story. Yet 
he was interested, and even prepared to 
contradict her and sound incredulous, to 
make the story come to a real point. Espe- 
cially since he was now quite sure that he 
didn’t want to see his mother at all, as if 
this might turn out to be one of those 
stories that would lead somewhere to 
which he could actually escape from see- 
ing Mother. 

Grandmother said very precisely, as if 
he had missed the point of a significant 
lesson, “Oh, but they weren’t poisonous 
at all, Robbie. Those chickens were simply 
gluttonous.” 

That wasn’t the way he wanted the 
story to go, to conclude like a moral fable 
on gluttony. Even if he ha! been a bit 
guilty of that with the ice cream last night, 
unless it was meant to make him feel guilty 
and responsible before he saw Mother. 
Urgently he asked: “But what happened 
next, Grandmother?” dismissing any pos- 
sibility of anticipating about his mother, 
who was coming right here this afternoon, 
here among the familiar greenery as on an 
everyday visit. 
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He fixed his eye on the red wheelbar- 
row which was still standing beside the 
garden path, and into which Father last 
Sunday, during his last fortnightly visit, 
had tossed some weeds and branches. But 
train-time had called him away, so it was 
standing there for Mother to see, like a 
sign and token. He definitely believed in 
signs and tokens, which were intended to 
be understood when he grew older, but 
which in the meanwhile, like the subject 
of Mother, had to be broached suspi- 
ciously, with indirection, and always 
tenderly. 

“Yes, then,” Grandmother was contin- 
uing, as if she had a firmer grip on her- 
self, “then the real storm came, the one 
those dragonflies had foretold. It came 
with great torrents of rain and awful 
wolf-howlings of wind, and everything 
was flattened. It was summer naturally, so 
it did terrible damage to the crops and 
all the chickens were dead, too.” 

Signs and tokens leading to Mother, he 
thought, picturing those dead chickens, 
dragonflies, and beaten-down crops, and 
yet through that picture there filtered 
something Marge had once said. Marge 
came three days a week to clean up for 
Grandmother and to bake things, and she 
was sentimental as all get-out, with tears 
in her eyes for practically anything. On 
the occasion in his mind she had sort of 
whimpered, while she studied him with 
flooded eyes: “No, they can’t tell me she 
tried to drown you, a nice little sweet tike 
like you, not in your bath, when you was 
only that big...” and she held up a lump 

of dough the size of a kitten, molding 
it with her hands. “You mean my moth- 


er?” he had demanded, but she had started 
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stammering, and it was obvious that she 
was already turning away from the sub- 
ject around one of those grown-up cor- 
ners. “No, no, it’s just silly talk. Crazy- 
headed talk, like there oughtn’t to be ever. 
Poor thing.” 


THE POOR THING was obviously his 
mother, not he. But if that too was a sign 
and token, should he have known even 
then that he had had no right to approach 
it with “your limited understanding” . . . 
not then, but much later? 

Impatiently he said to his grandmother, 
“But that was long ago. So long ago, it 
was just all in black and white.” 

“In black and white? What do you 
mean, Robert?” she questioned him care- 
fully, perhaps pleased with herself because 
she had led him so far off the path that 
now they were safely no longer in a direct 
line with Mother. 

“Oh, I just mean,” he delineated care- 
fully, for her sake, “so long ago that I 
wasn’t even born and all that, so that it’s 
just a story from a book, in black and 
white, even though it might have pictures 
with it. Because I never heard of it before. 
And I wasn’t in it.” But he stopped him- 
self from adding: and I don’t think my 
mother was in it either. 

“No, Robbie,” she cried emphatically, 
“it is God’s own truth and no mere book 
story. And it happened the very year you 
were born, in fact a month before.” 

Ah, there it is, he thought desperately. 
“And so it was a sign and token,” he 
said abruptly to corner her, challenging 
her in his boy-soprano voice, which he 
immediately wished he hadn’t used, be- 
cause he saw a tear go trickling down a 
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crevice of her cheek. “No, I guess it wasn’t 
that,” he added lamely to comfort her. “I 
guess it wasn’t that at all.” 

“A sign and token,” she echoed dis- 
tantly, daubing ever so gently at that one 
tear with a small, violet-scented, linen 
handkerchief. And it was obvious a mo- 
ment later that she wasn’t thinking of 
signs and tokens, even though he had 
pushed that athwart her dragonfly story. 
“No, but we were still feeling that disaster 
when you were born. And no one had any 
eggs, for instance.” 

“Oh, then all I can see,” he said testily, 
“is that my mother ate those dragonflies, 
too, and my mother .. .” but he stopped 
abruptly, realizing that even for this dras- 
tic occasion Mother’s condition, night and 
day, summer or winter, should be ap- 
proached hesitantly, with puzzlement and 
dismay, as you would do if you actually 
sidled up to that green-hued, green-satur- 
ated mother of his vision, who kept merg- 
ing with the waves and the light beneath 
those waves, and who might yet scud away 
if his approach was too abrupt, even while 
she kept looking back over her shoulder 
at further, more mysterious seaweed rib- 
bonings, at sponges sucking in and out, 
at an impossibly submerged sun which 
washed its light in wavelets upward. 

“Why naturally not, you silly boy,” 
Grandmother said truculently. “How 
could you possibly imagine that? Though, 
of course, coming down to practical facts, 
she did need eggs for her strength having 


you. Besides, there was very little green 
stuff to eat in the gardens.” 

Then what? Then what? he wanted to 
cry, aware of her elusiveness. He felt utter 
deflation. Loss and rejection, and exclu- 
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sion. But he said lamely, as if still to hu- 
mor her: “Oh, those dragonflies must have 
been pretty awful all right.” But he told 
himself disconsolately: now it all only 
means that I was born in a bad time, or 
just that I was born, and that it could lead 
up to Mother, but in five steps, in ten 
steps, maybe a hundred steps, until I reach 
understanding. 

As if he didn’t know all about it 
already. But with pain and derision, with 
helplessness and shame. There was that 
Adrian Loftus in school, a tough and hard 
boy, a year older than himself. Adrian had 
said to him in the straight, sunshiny street, 
with a voice loud in the sun, and all the 
houses listening: “Well, Bob, take it or 
leave it, I’d rather be a bastard like I am, 
than to have a crazy loon for a mother, 
locked away. Take it or leave it.” And if 
you took it, you got in a fight, and if you 
left it, you started running, as if the lat- 
ter was all there was to the shame and 
hurt, though of course, it was only that at 
first propelling you like a jet... . In the 
end it had to be hidden inside of him. Like 
with Mary the mother of Jesus—but that 
was in reverse—things had to be laid away 
in the heart. But Mary had been Biblical 
and practically holy, and it had been in 
reverse. 

So then why did he have to listen to his 
grandmother talking about those dragon- 
flies? He even hated those dragonflies. But 
she had picked up the tale again and was 
unraveling it, because she was perhaps 
only consoling herself with it, in some 
grown-up, shying away fashion. To coun- 
ter her, he heard her explaining to Father 
on another day, with the old hall clock 
tocking away beside him in obbligato: 
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“But we can’t yet, Ralph, not until he has 
better understanding, when he'll be 
attuned to it. When even for me it will 
hurt less to tell him, when I can do it with- 
out tears in my eyes and my heart, on 
his own level.” At that point the old clock 
had whirred itself up as in passion and had 
gonged the hour upon Grandmother’s un- 
fair, self-protective reasoning. He had 
hoped then that his father would say some- 
thing conclusive, but the clock foiled that 
too. Father stood ready to go off to New 
York again with a rawhide bag in one 
hand and a golden leather briefcase in the 
other, his gray hat tilted just so for dap- 
perness, but even so with some stubborn 
authority shaping up on his face. Then 
that clock obviated his intentions and 
Grandmother cried: “Nine o’clock, Ralph, 
your train, your train.” 

“Judas!” he said aloud, remembering. 

Grandmother interrupted her story and 
asked: “What was that you said, Rob- 
ert?” Fortunately there was a sudden 
flutter and commotion among the trellises, 
and a flycatcher came diving, circling and 
zigzagging around a little pale moth. “I 
said Judas, because he sure caught him,” 
he cried. 

“Judas was not a nice person,” she said. 
“He was a traitor,” and it seemed she was 
intending to make a tirade of it, but they 
both had to turn simultaneously because 
an auto had come to a stop in front of 
the house behind the box hedge. A phono- 
graph-like voice was saying two octaves off 
for cajolery: “There now. There now. 
Nice now, one is coming for a nice visit, 
you know.” The voice was so grimly pro- 
fessional, so wrong for this world, so 
maddening, that the boy unerringly pic- 
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tured a nurse in white shoes with rubber 
heels; in fact, he saw an entire pink robot, 
piloting someone who was quite beyond 
any cajolery or even mere sense. That 
someone, he couldn’t deny it, was Mother. 
The man with the visored cap was a chauf- 
feur, who remained behind the wheel of 
the car. He wished desperately he could 
start shutting his eyes now. His ears even 
more. 

He heard his grandmother gasp. Next 
he heard her prepare herself with little 
bustlings, rustlings, and intakings of 
breath, while he stared fixedly at the toes 
of his shoes. He was even allowing her to 
warn him, as if already he wasn’t anything 
but an impervious bastion of fear, regret, 
and renunciation: “Now, Robbie, do stay 
here like a nice boy. Now do keep sitting 
here quietly, while I go out to meet them.” 

She hurried out of the arbored enclosure, 
it seemed to him clacking unnecessarily 
loud over the flagstones of the path, dis- 
turbing the muted summer afternoon 
with her anguish. I can’t. I won’t, he 
argued, turning his hapless protests over 
into helpless furrows. But then he did. He 
turned and peered through the leaves, 
tendrils, and latticework at the three 
women approaching along the path. He 
listened to that celluloid-like voice that 
kept intoning: “There now, there now, 
one has been very good so far. One has 
behaved splendid. And one did even rec- 
ognize the old house a little, because one 
sighed and looked about with interest in 
one’s eyes, didn’t one?” He stared hos- 
tilely at the glazed expression on the 
nurse’s face as she guided the vague 
woman in lavender dress inflexibly, and 
at the same time kept Grandmother at 
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bay. That gruesome chatter in which that 
anonymous “one” could be either Mother, 
or Grandmother, perhaps even herself, 
rather depending on the oblique venom 
in the voice. “One must be careful not 
to disturb one. One must realize that. And 
one feels so consoled that so far one has 
been so good, walking along so nicely, and 
not stepping high, not once, not so to 
speak stepping high across, you know, lit- 
tle people, little people all over this sweet 
walk, but of course this is the house where 
one lived before one became disturbed.” 

He watched, he ferreted, he hated and 
was ashamed through those leaves, as the 
little procession came nearer through the 
green-steeped light. His grandmother 
looked rigid and stern in her dismay. Then 
there was that hideous, rubber-featured 
nurse. At last he could look fully at the 
distrait woman between them, and he saw 
that she was the woman of his foreboding. 
She kept wanting to look back over her 
shoulder, and she walked as if she went 
pushing through webs, waves, swirlings, 
and tentacles, yet she was so removed from 
the immediate scene that her features and 
mien seemed to belong elsewhere. The 
sight of her turned into sharp, spidery 
hurt within him, especially when without 
warning she gave a wayward lurch and 
started lifting her knees high like a horse 
prancing, and then continued stepping 
high, gingerly. 

They were so near now that their voices 
might just as well be directed at him. 
“There now, there now,” that algid nurse 


said, “there now, one doesn’t go stepping 


over dead babies in so nice a garden, across 
little people, does one, not when one is 
coming home for a visit, and is going to 
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sit down very soon in the nice shade.” 
All the time her hand was like a vise on 
the mad woman’s wrist. 

“The boy is there waiting,” Grand- 
mother cried in warning. 


“Ah, the little gentleman,” the nurse 
said turning the corner of the arbor, her 
face a confused diagram of inhuman 
smiles. “Of course, one’s little gentleman.” 
She stopped to usher the mad woman into 
the little enclosure. The woman peered 
about her in the green shadows, allowed 
her fugitive glances to sweep past him, 
and then sank down with a little gasp in 
the garden seat opposite him. Immediately 
she started twirling her fingers in her lap, 
with increasing speed, while she kept her 
remote eyes fixed on a spot far above his 
head. 

“Darling,” Grandmother started say- 
ing, but the nurse warned her sharply: 
“No, no, one doesn’t use words like that, 
words to remind one of little people. It 
might start, you know, start a deviation.” 
She stopped as if wallowing through that 
last word had exhausted her patience, not 
even knowing that it was the wrong word. 
She flinched three or four smiling grimaces 
at the boy as in warning, and then said, 
“Specially when one was so happy wear- 
ing such a nice new dress one’s husband 
sent special for the visit, very special 
picked out for one.” 

Then he couldn’t shut his eyes, or avert 
them, though his hatred forbade him to 
iook at the nurse. But there was that new 
dress that rested upon and enveloped his 
mother, as if it had been dropped over the 
wrong dummy. Yet the nurse prattled: 
“And exactly the right size, too, and so 
pretty, except that one simply wouldn’t 
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wear a hat with it. You see how it is.” 
The you instead of the “one” came like 
a whiplash, holding all of them and the 
whole world responsible for this affront 
to the nurse. 

With horror, with a tightness that 
seemed to compress all his being between 
his ribs, the boy stared at his mother. He 
saw her head jerk upward a little, as if 
she was watching the weaving of a butter- 
fly that wasn’t there. He saw her lips 
move, and it seemed much later that he 
heard her voice say with an impossible 
delicacy: “And the wonderful red canoe 
on the water, and then .. .” It snapped, 
her vision broke, it shattered to shards, 
and with it her twining fingers flew apart, 
grabbed with despair at her hair, and the 
eyes went piercing through the boy and 
that mouth—but as if another mouth had 
suddenly been substituted for it with 
another voice, a half-male, half-animal 
voice—screamed wailingly: ““Awe! Aaaa- 
aah! Awe!” while already the nurse 
started pinning her arms back, and barked 
at Grandmother: “Get Albert! Get the 
chauffeur. I told them this would hap- 
pen. The fools. You fools!” 

The boy cringed. He couldn’t get out 
of that enclosure without passing them; 
he couldn’t even follow his grandmother 
who ran shouting: “Albert, oh Albert!” 
But then he was on his knees, scrabbling, 
tearing with his hands at the lower 
branches imprisoning him, the rotten lat- 
tice, breaking through it like a hunted ani- 
mal, gaining his feet, running away, where 
the lawn sloped toward the lake, running 
through vervain, ironweed, dodder, and 
then reeds and elastic little willows until 
the water stopped him. 
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He stared. There around him swooped 
the wonderfullest dragonflies, red, blue, 
and green, large and small, lithe and swift 
all, and he stood stiffly among their dart- 
ing, refusing utterly to listen to the sounds 
that came from the lower garden. Then he 
was thinking with a mad fixedness of de- 
termination, and next he heard himself say 
boastingly: “Oh, I could catch them easy. 
Easy, and eat them and be poisoned, too. 
Be just as poisoned as any of them.” Until 
his senses started to come right again with 
his breath and his heartbeat, and he 
could remind himself with consoling clar- 
ity, even a consoling whisper: “But it 
wouldn’t. Because it meant nothing at all, 
‘that was the trouble. Because she just told 
me about the dragonflies because she 
wasn’t ready to tell me anything else.” He 
looked with even greater resignation at the 
lake, stretching there placidly beyond the 
rushes and reeds. ““The red canoe, the won- 
derful red canoe,” he whispered. 

He felt almost certain of himself again 
when he heard his grandmother come 
hurrying toward him, crying: “Robbie, 
what are you doing, Robbie?” 

She’s got to know it now, he told him- 
self. She’s got to know she can’t fool me. 
And I don’t care if she gets hurt. She has 
no right to... 

She was quite close now because he could 
hear the rasping of her breath. He turned 
and looked disdainfully at her gloved 
hands only and asked loftily: “But there 
really was a beautiful red canoe here on 
the lake, wasn’t there?” 

“Yes,” she said warily. 

“And that was the summer before the 
dragonflies. Because she lived here, before 
she married Father.” 
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“Yes, Robbie,” she answered, but she 
retreated from him a little, putting an 
inadequate barrier of young willows, ver- 
vains, jewelweeds, and rushes between her 
and him. 

“Then I wish you’d told me,” he said 
grimly. “Or, I wish she’d really eaten those 
dragonflies, instead of you telling me about 
them for nothing. Then I wish it had been 
that, because then I’d know. Now I never 
want to see her again. Never. And I don’t 
want you to talk to me roundabout. I 
don’t want to learn it that way. Besides, I 
know already. And I'd rather, much rather 
be a little bastard, nothing but a poor 
little bastard.” 

“Robert,” she cried, and in futility of 
reaction she started drawing off her gloves. 
“Robert, if I was wrong, I only meant well. 
Those dragonflies . . .” 

“Oh, those dragonflies!” he shouted, 
lashing his hand out toward a swooping 
dragonfly, slapping it down, clutching it 
between his fingers, its head jutting out, 
and watching her tauntingly as he lifted 
it to his lips. 

“Robbie,” she whimpered. 

“Then don’t you fool me again,” he said 
sternly, throwing the crumpled insect 
away. “Then don’t you try to mix me up 
with old people’s stories. Because I know.” 

But it was suddenly time to console her, 
because she started sobbing, and was bend- 
ing over her grief, looking perishable. Be- 
cause then it was possible to console her 
again; it was even necessary. He walked 
toward her with authority, he touched her 
elbow, he pivoted her around and started 


guiding her back toward the house, saying: 
think we'd better go home. I think 
better not be fools any longer.” 
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ALBERT GUERARD 


THIs 1s the American century. Whoever 
denies this palpable fact, prophesied by 
W. T. Stead more than fifty years ago, is 
feebly attempting to stem the wave of the 
future. Long before our spectacular as- 
cent, we were fond of grandiloquent and 
semihumorous claims: they were part of 
our folklore. From the day it was hatched, 
the American eagle could shriek with the 
best. Now American leadership is held to 
be a self-evident truth, not by Fourth of 
July orators merely, but by righteous and 
sober men, of all political shades. Unanim- 
ity ceases only when we attempt to find 
out what we mean. Understanding is the 
foe of certainty, and the devil’s favorite 
shape (a crooked one, to be sure) is a 
question mark. 

Yes, leadership is ours; but there are 
many conceptions of leadership. Some are 
caricatures, and may be lightly dismissed. 
There is the leadership of the drum major 
who took the wrong turn while the band 
went straight ahead. There is the leader- 
ship of Ledru-Rollin, the French Radical 
who, in 1849, was found at the head of a 
howling mob. “Where are you going?”— 
“T don’t know; but I am their leader, so 
I have to follow them.” There is the 
leadership of the British sovereign, who is 
graciously pleased to endorse, now a Tory 
policy, now its reverse. There is the leader- 
ship which means a chance to grab, and 
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The Snare of Leadership 


the leadership which means a chance to 
serve. The one essential element in leader- 
ship as opposed to brute force or tyranny 
is the consent of the led. The cowboy who 
rounds up a herd is not a leader. 

In this country and at this time, there 
prevails about this most important prob- 
lem an ambiguity which it would be well 
for us to clear up. Our present position of 
wealth and power makes our full co-oper- 
ation in world affairs indispensable. With- 
out us, a world free and at peace under the 
law must fail, as it did fail when we turned 
against President Wilson’s: League. With 
our wholehearted support, on the con- 
trary, such a world would cease to be a 
Utopia: it would turn at once into an 
organic and growing reality. Decide we 
must, and leadership we cannot escape; 
but in what spirit? 

For some—and we shall give chapter 
and verse—leadership is but another name 
for isolationism sublimated. We cannot 
abolish the rest of the world; we cannot 
even ignore it; we can and must shape it 
according to our own pattern, and for the 
promotion of our own advantage. This 
type of leadership means, more emphat- 
ically than ever: “America first, last and 
all the time!” It is a Roman ideal: regere 
populos... parcere subjectis ... debellare 
superbos ... There is an Old Roman strain 
in our imperial republic; and our senators 
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inherit the spirit of the Eternal City. For 
others, leadership means striving for cer- 
tain principles, everywhere in the world; 
in the faith that our own prestige and our 
own interests can best be advanced by 
working for the common good. Such 
leadership looks forward to the ideal of 
George Washington, when he proclaimed 
himself “‘a citizen of the great republic of 
humanity at large.” Our history points to 
us as the pioneers of a government dedi- 
cated to liberty and equality for all men. 

These two lines of thought are not 
merely divergent: they are antagonistic. 
One may be summed up: “My country, 
right or wrong”; the other: “Where the 
right is, there is my country.” It is true 
that they can easily be reconciled by com- 
bining “idealistic” talk with “realistic” 
aims. With that simple device, we can fool 
ourselves for a little while; be certain that 
we cannot deceive anyone else. 

It is difficult to discuss such a problem 
purely in terms of the present. Let us fake 
things as they are, by all means; but the 
most thorough realists must admit that 
reality is complex, and that we are com- 
pelled to choose between facts: say be- 
tween the germ and the antiseptic. Our 
criterion in such a choice is things as we 
want them to be, in other words wishful 
thinking. We are on somewhat safer 
ground when we deal with the past: hind- 
sight is proverbially sharper than fore- 
sight. If the mirror offered by history is 
uneven and blurred, it is less confusing 
than the mirror of current politics. 

Be assured that I have no unshakable 
faith in “the lessons of history.” The 
course of human events cannot be plotted, 
even backward, by the most elaborate 
thinking machine; and the shape of things 
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to come eludes our calculus. Spengler and 
Toynbee taught us—Paul Valéry con- 
curring—that civilizations are mortal: 
a hoary and weary truth. But this is no 
proof that the cosmic civilization now in 
the making is doomed to die. Slavery, the 
subjection of women, human sacrifices, 
which had existed from the dawn of time, 
could reasonably be considered to be eter- 
nal. They are dying, and war, as old as 
they, may end in its turn. It was a stern 
lesson of history, confirmed from remote 
antiquity to 1776, that no sizable republic 
could hope to survive. So my historical 
examples will be offered for purposes of 
clarification, not of demonstration. 


THE SIMPLE THESIs I want to illustrate is 
that a certain type of leadership has re- 
peatedly headed for disaster, and always 
for the same reason: namely, that it ig- 
nored or spurned the self-respect of the 
led. “Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.” The pat- 
tern is a familiar one. It has lost some of 
its virtue because of that very familiarity; 
but wisdom, if it be wisdom, never be- 
comes trite. Solomon, echoed by Rudyard 
Kipling, might be a better guide than 
those who clamor for “supremacy” un- 
hampered by any idealistic nonsense. 
Again, this is an indication, not an infal- 
lible law. We may imitate Napoleon and 
get away with it, even though he did not. 
America fooled historical experience once, 
and may do so again. All I can say is that 
the odds are against it. 

We can hardly hope to achieve a more 
unquestioned leadership than the one 
wielded by Louis XIV at the zenith of his 
course. His word was law, not in France 
only, but in Europe. He could order the 
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Doge of Venice to Versailles, and exact 
an apology from the Holy Father himself. 
Germany, after the Thirty Years’ War 
and before the rise of Prussia, was wallow- 
ing in impotence and chaos: when a 
French court decreed the annexation of 
Strasbourg, Germany could only mourn 
and submit. In England, Charles II was 
in the pay of the French crown. The 
prestige of Bourbon France was not due 
purely, or perhaps even chiefly, to the 
power of her armies; it was the whole 
French way of life that Europe admired 
and sought to emulate. Every prince built 
for himself a Versailles, and his courtiers 
strove to speak French. The Elector of 
Brandenburg appointed an official Favor- 
ite, because without such a glamorous per- 
sonage, his imitation of the Grand Mon- 
arch would have been incomplete. History 
records the tragic sunset of that magnifi- 
cent reign. 

A century later, the Revolution and 
Napoleon made another bid for European 
hegemony. There again, victories in the 
field were only one of the factors. The 
fame of the Philosophes, the charm of the 
Paris salons, the delicate luxury that 
found its perfection under Louis the Well 
Beloved, prepared the way for the tri- 
umphs of the Republican and imperial 
armies. The French conquered, without 
unnecessary gentleness; but they also 
swept away medieval cobwebs, and offered 
a more rational design for living. Western 
and Southern Germany rallied gladly to 
the French system. Goethe himself was 
impressed, and even in our days, such 
free spirits as Heinrich and Thomas Mann 
could admire Napoleon as a good Euro- 
pean and the creator of a New Order. 
Many Italians accepted the French pat- 
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tern. There were Afrancesados in Spain, 
Gallophiles in Russia. The Revolution and 
Napoleon did not succumb before the 
Powers of Darkness; these merely mus- 
cled in at the very end and claimed the 
fruit of victory. The curse of French lead- 
ership, enlightened and effective though 
it appeared, and, by modern standards, 
marvelously humane, was its being French 
through and through. The Directory cre- 
ated satellite republics and drained them 
of their substance. Napoleon turned them 
into vassal kingdoms, exclusively to the 
greater glory of his own imperial majesty. 
What if Holland was ruined by the Con- 
tinental Blockade? It was but a minor in- 
cident in the great plan. When King Louis 
began listening to the complaints of his 
Batavian subjects, he was summarily dis- 
missed. Napoleon had a short way with re- 
calcitrant satellites, even if they wore 
crowns and were of his own blood. 

It is no paradox to assert that Hitler’s 
conquests were swifter and more exten- 
sive than Napoleon’s. At one time, di- 
rectly or through allies like Mussolini and 
Franco, the New Order prevailed from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Caucasus, 
from Sicily and Crete to beyond the Arc- 
tic Circle. There again, material power 
does not tell the whole story. In most 
countries, Hitler had his choice of Quis- 
lings. The French Right had vowed be- 
fore the war: “Rather Hitler than Blum!” 
There is a tendency now to throw a merci- 
ful veil over the extent of the collabora- 
tionist spirit; but independent witnesses, 
like Gertrude Stein and André Gide, tes- 
tify to the popularity of Marshal Pétain, 
and the Pétain who met Hitler at Mon- 
toire, the Pétain who said: ““M. Laval and 
I are one,” had accepted his place in the 
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New Order. Laval worked with and for 
Hitler, not out of cowardice, not out of 
self-interest, but out of conviction. He 
sincerely believed that a better organized 
Europe, free from eternal wars of revenge, 
ready to use boldly the resources of mod- 
ern technique, had a chance of arising 
under Nazi leadership. We are unjust to 
the protagonists of history when we ig- 
nore what might have been. Laval’s bet 
was not absurd: he narrowly missed pass- 
ing to posterity as the Marshal Smuts, 
the Emperor Hirohito of his country. 
But, like Louis XIV, like Napoleon, 
Hitler was solely guided by the imme- 
diate and apparent interests of his own 
people. He led the Germans to leadership, 
and they worshiped themselves in his 
omnipotence. He had made Germany la 
grande nation, and he did not want any 
satellite to question that basic truth. He 
had purified and intensified Germanism, 
which was to be accepted as an ideal for 
all. He had suppressed un-German activ- 
ities with a thoroughness which makes his 
American imitators look like half-hearted 
bunglers. I am convinced that the fanati- 
cal devotion he commanded had its ori- 
gins, not in terror, but in a hope that 
was not ignoble. Both Hitler and Na- 
poleon could have played the part of lib- 
erators; both could have buried ancient 
strife and ancient wrong; both, by trans- 
cending their victory, could have taught 
the conquered to transcend their defeat. 
Both chose force at the service of glory; 
and both met their Gétzerdémmerung. 


MY OLD FRIEND John Doe (I once as- 
sumed his honored name, in the great 
crusade for the Four Freedoms) is toler- 
ant, kindly, and not without a shrewd 
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sense of humor. So he will smile at these 
platitudinous historical sermons: “True, 
to the extreme limit of truism: but what 
has it got to do with us? We are not im- 
perialists: indeed we are the sworn ene- 
mies of all empires. We seek no leadership 
except as the champions of liberty for all.” 
As usual, John Doe, the Common Man, 
is profoundly right: but he is uncom- 
monly hard to find. If Uncle Sam is no 
Imperator, no Duce, no Fithrer, why does 
he so easily strike the attitudes and imi- 
tate the tones of Napoleon, Mussolini, 
and Hitler? (There is a Napoleonic com- 
plex especially among our businessmen; 
the Napoleonic Legend is far more alive 
in this country than in France, and there 
are Napoleonic mementoes—book, print, 
or statuette—in innumerable American 
homes.) The sane may shrug their shoul- 
ders at senatorial antics and flamboyant 
headlines: but who elects the senators, 


and who purchases the papers—only the 
lunatic fringe? The symptoms are there, 


and they prove that the imperial virus is 
in our blood. Probe your own conscience, 
reader. How are you affected when you 
come across such phrases as: “Get tough”; 
“Tell ’em (friend or foe) where to get 
off”; “Show ’em who is boss’; ““America 
grimly resolved... ”; “Allies sternly told 
... ‘Sign on the dotted line, or else...” ” 
What is the echo within your heart— 
amusement, pride, or shame? Try to im- 
agine how this kind of leadership affects 
the rest of the world. The French, with- 
out whose support no European policy 
has a chance of lasting success, do not like 
the crack of Secretary Dulles’ whip; but 
Secretary Dulles is far too gentle to please 
Senator McCarthy; and Senator McCar- 
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thy, unless the administration properly 
comes to heel, may choose to be President. 

The problem is a delicate one, for there 
is a subtle, almost imperceptible modula- 
tion from leadership to hegemony, and 
from hegemony to empire. We start, un- 
impeachably, in a righteous mood: “I love 
my ease; but there are intolerable evils 
in the world, and I cannot shirk my re- 
sponsibility.” The glow of self-satisfac- 
tion persists, even when selfishness and 
arrogance creep in: “I must maintain my 
privileges and assert my prerogatives.” 
There was a saving grace in Decatur’s dic- 
tum: “Ourselves, right or wrong.” For 
it is treason now to admit that we might 
be wrong. We are right, because we are 
THE RIGHT. What we order is right simply 
because it is we who order it. 

Do not believe that such truculent as- 
sertions of “leadership” come exclusively 
from irresponsible journalists and barely 
responsible congressmen, who, as a rule, 
are eminently misrepresentative men. We 
have weighty promouncements by citizens 
of the highest standing. It was Richard 
Olney, as Secretary of State, who said in 
1895: “Today, the United States is prac- 
tically sovereign on this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interpositions.” Sixty years 
later, after the strenuous efforts of sev- 
eral Presidents to undo the harm done by 
these fateful words, they still rankle in 
the Latin-American mind. They are 
worth remembering, for they candidly 
express the temper of many advocates of 
“leadership.” Only the scope of our Fiat 
has been enormously enlarged: “America 
today, and tomorrow the world!” 

Professor William L. Langer, of Har- 
vard, is an eminent scholar, the trainer 
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and mentor of many historians. He was 
called as an outstanding expert to advise 
the Office of Strategic Services. He en- 
joyed the confidence of Secretary Cordell 
Hull who, irked by the constant attacks 
on his European policy, requested Profes- 
sor Langer to present it in its true light. 
The result was the book Our Vichy Gam- 
ble (New York: Knopf, 1947), and the 
last page reads as follows: “The only argu- 
ments against it [our policy] were argu- 
ments of a sentimental or ideological 
character. Such considerations are danger- 
ous if they are made the basis for foreign 
policy. They have validity only if they 
can be made to coincide with real national 
interests.” On the face of it, every claim 
that we are upholding ideals or principles 
must be either naive or Machiavellian. If 
it serves our turn to pose as crusaders, well 
and good: propaganda may be cheaper 
and more effective than atom bombs. But 
we are free to drop allies and shift catch- 
words: the only criterion is our own im- 
mediate and material advantage. The At- 
lantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, the 
defense of the Free World: all window 
dressing, of a rather flimsy kind; the stark 
reality is: ““What we have we hold; what 
we want we take.” 

Henry Luce needs no introduction. His 
fabulous success in the magazine field has 
made him a shining example, a symbol, 
and perhaps a portent. No one would ac- 
cuse him of being thoughtless or irrespon- 
sible; and he can express himself with 
force and clarity. In his article “The 
American Century” (Life, February, 
1941), he wrote: “Hence they [the 
American people] have failed to play 
their part as a world power. ... And the 
cure is this: to accept whole-heartedly 
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our duty and our opportunity as the 
most powerful and vital nation in the 
world, and in consequence to exert upon 
the world the full impact of our influence, 
for such purposes as we see fit and by 
such means as we see fit.” (Italics mine.) 
The phrase begins with all the trappings 
of high moral responsibility; it ends as im- 
perialism naked and unashamed. And I 
doubt whether, for all his unrivaled acu- 
men, Mr. Luce was aware of the transpo- 
sition. 

Obviously America would never sub- 
mit to such “leadership” as Mr. Luce de- 
fines. But other nations also have their de- 
gree of shrewdness and their modicum of 
pride. The Langer spirit—and in this 
case, I believe Professor Langer is, if not 
’ at least “the com- 
denominator”—makes American 


“the common man,’ 
mon 


leadership an absurdity. Why should oth- 


ers follow us blindly, if they are candidly 
told that we are thinking exclusively of 
our own interests, not at all of theirs? 
Common sense should induce them to bar- 
gain sharply with us (as Caudillo Franco 
did): “What is there in this for me?” 
and also to shop around with our com- 
petitors. Thus Sweden, Finland, and, for 
different reasons, India, declined to enter 
our system. And those whom we can 
bribe or coerce to our side feel that they 
owe us no gratitude and no loyalty. They 
may not have read that remarkable book, 
Our Vichy Gamble; but, I repeat, Profes- 
sor Langer’s is not an isolated voice. If we 
pour billions into their economies, and 
build up their armaments, they have been 
warned that it is not for any reason “of a 
sentimental or ideological character.” We 
pay them because we need them; we shall 
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discard them when they have served their 
purpose. We are now backing Japan and 
Germany, urging them to rearm, fanning 
the sparks of their martial spirit. We are 
ready to support, with fine indifference 
to moral principles, both Marshal Tito 
and Caudillo Franco. We were at heart 
with Ho Chi Minh, until we discovered 
that the Chinese were on the same side. 

Under the Machiavellian dispensation, 
there can be no honest dealings among 
nations: we are gambling with crooks, 
and we should be very foolish not to con- 
ceal a few aces up our sleeves. It may be 
practical: but distrust and deceit mean 
war—cold war, shooting war, and ulti- 
mately Armageddon; for in such a game, 
bombs are trumps. In spite of the Kellogg 
Pact, war is the essential instrument of 
our national policy. We have, of course, 
an array of softer names. We are for 
peace, without appeasement: provided it 
be the peace that will enable us “to exert 
upon the world the full impact of our in- 
fluence, for such purposes as we see fit 
and by such means as we see fit.” We are 
for peace, if it follows the unconditional 
surrender, nothing less, of foes, neutrals, 
and friends alike. But as no one will sur- 
render except to overwhelming force, the 
Forgotten Soldier was right: “There is no 
substitute for victory.” We are for peace, 
if it can be discussed—and imposed— 
from “a position of strength.” All this 
was admirably expressed in the British 
song of far-off Victorian times: 


We don’t want to fight, 

But, by jingo! if we do 

We've got the men, 

We've got the ships 

And we’ve got the money, too. 
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Back of Dizzy and Bismarck, we find 
ancient maxims and ancient ‘fables: Quia 
nominor leo, La Fontaine’s disenchanted 
“morality”: “La raison du plus fort est 
toujours la meilleure .. .” History teaches 
us that the world has been so governed 
for at least six thousand years, and that, 
for nearly two thousand years, Christian- 
ity has been preached in vain; history 
might teach us also that it is high time 
for a change. 

The root of the evil is that little men 
are thinking of little gains for a little 
while, and call it realism. Religion, phil- 
osophy, and science alike bid us take the 
larger view. But when will the world be 
ruled by wisdom? Only when rational 
men make the startling discovery that it 
is not foolish to be wise. 

In the meantirne—how long, and how 
mean?—strictly within the frame of 
power politics, it is a fact that imposed 
leadership is self-defeating. Ignoring 
France, to give only one example, or co- 
ercing France, can only weaken our grand 
alliance. We may, if we pay the price, keep 
shadowy puppets strutting in the Palais- 


Bourbon and arm twenty, forty, sixty di- 
visions: but where will be their fighting 
spirit? The Western Allies during the 
phony war, the sudden collapse of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies in 1949, should have 
taught us that a force which has lost faith 
is a rope of sand. God is on the side of the 
big battalions, provided they be sustained 
by an inner power “of a sentimental or 
ideological character.” 

What is the path of salvation? Tough 
Rudyard Kipling, for once transcending 
his toughness, called it “an humble and 
a contrite heart.” I am not qualified to 
speak in such religious tones. As a teacher, 
I should suggest: “the inquiring mind.” 
Do not seek to lead by force, and refuse 
to be led by force: search diligently. 
Search your own mind, and be ready to 
discard pettiness and prejudice, for they 
are signs of weakness. Search the minds of 
friends, and of opponents as well, and be 
ready to welcome whatever source of 
strength you find in them. For we are 
here not to impress our will but to seek 
the truth; and that quest alone can make 
us free. 
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Two Poems 


GEORGE ABBE 


The Bowlers 


The bowlers, cave dwellers happy on rampage in helpless wood, 
good pelt of discontent at loin and breast, 

flesh slashed with anger, bronzed shoulder 

roused from dark and sleep 

to reap swift prey 

in alley. 


Rocks 

are cocked to hurl 

through worlds of drab recall: 

the fall of youth; the raise that failed; 

pale neighbor with a shinier home and wife. 

Life flashes forth as tenpin beasts crash under shock. 


From belt they take the clubs to break anew the bones 
strewn in aggression’s path with pleasant blood: 

hard wood that pays the brute rage well. 

The smell of smoke, the gleam 

of clean polish 

they relish 


as trees 

free and tall 

full of violent beauty. 

The dirty, the cave home they forget: 

the wet of baby clothes. In cave abandoned, 
children they pay a baby-sitter to ensnare 
bear savage toy for fetish, tear loose TV 
as trophy ax to slay a mouse, 

strew house with icebox plunder; 

under fox-skin cloak 

emote. 
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Tennis in the Forenoon 


He has placed his cocktail glass 
on a folding chair. 
It is eleven o'clock. 
No one knows how he found strength 
to get up and be here. 

But he likes to play 

alittle tight. 


Stepping onto brick-dust court 
watered, rolled, and chalked superbly right, 
he claps brisk racket and elbow 

in the way of ball 

sent from a girl in shorts 

whose legs and breasts 

form hammock of familiar desire 

spread like a tennis net. 


Laughter accompanies her tanned bending, 
her contrapuntals of angry grace and musical awe 
probed and reverent as sun-adoring racial memory: 
the wrist upon the top-spin turn, a hand 

tilting a goblet toa temple sun; . 

the crouch for low volley: preparation of thigh 

in phallic ritual. 


Unable to attain her in any bed 
too populated by those quicker, 
he hopes in whirling forenoon, amid shots 
shipping on powdered red 

to navigate the white action 

and rage of opened zipper. 


After a sharp exchange, 
protesting gasp, the glow of passing, 

placing, making her overreach, 

he can walk to sideline, 

lift glass, and through its liquid rearrange 

the lines of conflict, obstacle, and sleek undressing. 
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And, having passed her the glass: “I'd like to teach 
you how to whack 

that backhand-overhead, one hand 

behind your back!” 


Her pretty screech! 

And once again, the brick-dust, delicately damp 
capturing sunlight whose love 

sucks clean the failure of all flesh, bought face, 


recurrent market place. 


The insolent ball, the court, the sheepgut combine 
to sag him down at last, 

to slow stroke, to caring less. 

“Had enough? ... You were sharp today! ... 
The good old sweat...That gin!... 

No... leave it there: 

the boy will take it back to the bar. 

Now how about that swim?” 


The Foxhound 


ROBERT HUTCHINSON 


THE DOG was there, suddenly and with- 
out warning, as if it meant to be hit, and 
even before her foot felt the pressure of 
the brake, she could hear the tires squeal- 
ing and, above the tires, unmistakably, 
the shrill blare of the animal in pain. The 
focus went wrong, somehow, and then 
the car struck the red mud of the shoul- 
der and she was stepping out onto the 
gravel in her high heels. For an instant, at 
the edge of the pines, its large frame was 
visible, a tawny clown making lopsided 
lunges toward the grove, where it dis- 
appeared and where its cries, echoing, 
sounded like great trees scraping a saw. 
Margaret put her hand out for the fender. 
She wished she could drive a thousand 
miles away. Then the noise ceased. 

She went back for her purse and took 
a flashlight from the glove compartment. 
“Forever the Girl Scout,” Don used to 
tell her, because she wasn’t at all, she was 
Michigan Boulevard and Main Street, Des 
Moines, and she didn’t belong on Iron 
Ridge. Even her clothes were for some- 
where else, she thought, as the stupid 
heels jabbed the mud of the ditch, and 
she wondered if her tweeds would snag 
on the goldenrod husks that still lined 
the road. In a vague apprehensiveness 
she pulled her cardigan tight. Climbing 
the steep bank, she could see her breath 
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white in the sharp morning air. Let it be 
some other dog, she prayed. 

She stopped when she saw it. It was 
lying on its side in a pile of leaves, nuz- 
zling its hurt, and she tried to keep from 
seeing the paw that at any other time 
would have been a signal to shake hands. 
It followed her with its eyes without 
slowing the tongue’s feverish attention to 
the wound. The pine needles were slick 
beneath her feet. “Nice dog,” she said. It 
lifted its head and growled. 

She was as close to it as she had ever 
been. It could spring now, she thought, 
seeing the thick black line of its gums 
and watching the muscles struggle beneath 
the skin as it tried to push itself farther 
into the leaves. ““You know me, don’t 
you? I won’t hurt you.” 

After the roadway, it sounded absurd, 
and she shifted the flashlight to stroke its 
chin. Don said to do it that way, never 
pat it from above. “Hi,” she said, kneel- 
ing. Instantly the air was a fury of snarl- 
ing. With a cry she jerked her hand out 
of reach of the plunging jaws. The dog 
was trying to stand. It fell sharply against 
its neck and once more shrugged itself 
up. Its legs were wobbling like a puppy’s, 
and she could see, as it tried to bark, where 
one ear hung limp from an old scar. Un- 
able to leap, it warned through its red eyes, 
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raging with mistrust. Neither the dog nor 
the girl moved. A cardinal flew by, and 
for the first time she realized that the 
blackbirds in the tops of the pecans were 
chattering like a thousand teletypes. But 
there was nothing to say. “Nice old dog,” 
she repeated. 

The dog was still standing watching 
her when, backing slowly, she emerged 
into the sunlight. She was crying by then, 
but the trembling did not begin until she 
was back in the car. 


IT wAs a frame building that might have 
been one of a half-hundred duplicates 
along the highway, and the sign in front 
said, “Foot-long hot-dogs.” She waited 
until she had finished her cigarette and 
checked in the mirrox to see if her cheeks 
were still flushed. It was not, she told her- 
self, the sort of face to create an impres- 
sion; she had always thought she looked 
like a Parent-Teacher’s advertisement. 
She shook her hair loose and opened the 
door. On the false top of the store-front 
she could see where the previous owner’s 
name had been painted out. 

Inside, a mahogany display case with 
sliding doors separated the chromium 
café from the thread exhibits, the square 
cookie-boxes, and the snuff cans of the 
country store. A large, aproned woman 
looked up as the bell tinkled, and slid a 
newspaper beneath the counter. “Hey,” 
she said, matter-of-factly, ““How’re you?” 
Margaret remembered suddenly the mud 
on her shoes. 

“Is there a—pay station here I might 
use?” 

The woman blew her nose and got up 
slowly. ““You want a coin phone? Nearest 
coin phone’s a mile. Long distance?” 
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“No. Just to the—the college.” 

“Use that one on the wall, if you want 
to. Not very private, though.” 

Margaret smiled. “Thanks.” The woman 
reached for her newspaper and took it to 
the other end of the counter. 

The calendar beside the telephone 
showed a cocker spaniel looking out of a 
wastebasket, and she closed her eyes while 
she gave the number. It was always better 
with her eyes closed; it helped steel her 
against the moment of hearing Don’s 
voice and the note of concern that was 
always in it, as though he expected her 
to be in trouble. It reminded her how 
much friendlier he sounded when he 
talked to other people, and she remem- 
bered the day they moved in and the tele- 
phone ringing the first time, and Don 
answering, “Old folks at home,” while 
she said “You big goof” and tried to take 
the receiver away from him, but that was 
five months ago when things were still 
all right. 

It was taking the girl in the Sociology 
office a long time to find him, and she was 
afraid he might be in class. She knew he 
hated her to call him from class, and then 
his deep southern voice was there saying 
“Maggie?” in that worried way he had. 

“I hate to bother you, Don...” Her 
voice sounded tiny and she wished there 
had been a closed phone booth. It seemed 
so strange to be calling him by name, and 
she wondered how long it would be be- 
fore they were Mr. and Mrs. Leonard to 
one another. 

“That’s all right. Have trouble with 
the car?” 

Any other time she might have laughed. 
“I—I hit a dog on the road.” She felt 
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her knees weaken with relief that the 
thing was said. It couldn’t hurt her now. 

He whistled, and she went on before 
he could say anything. “Could you come 


” 


out, you think? I’m at the... 

She glanced toward the woman, who 
said “Chicken Basket” without looking 
up. 

“The Chicken Basket,” she said. “On 
the Birmingham road.” 

“Right there. Sure you're all right? 
You sound awful funny...” 

“I—I’m all right. And would you 
bring Mr. Harris...” 

“Harris?” 

“I can’t explain now, just bring him, 
and you—you better find a gun or some- 
thing.” 

She put the receiver back heavily with- 
out waiting to hear what he said. For a 
moment she stared at the calendar. A 
year ago she would have hung on to say 
goodbye. 

She turned toward the woman. “I'd like 
to pay you—” 

“Nothing to pay. Lots of folks use it. 
Flat tires, bad weather—If you want to 
use the bathroom, too...” 

“That’s all right. Could I have a cup 
of coffee, though? Black?” 

The woman moved silently to the coffee 
urn, and Margaret put her purse down to 
hunt for a dime. “Lots of dogs running 
loose,” the woman said. “Like to hit a 
few of them mys—” Margaret turned 
and the woman looked away. “Lots of 
stray dogs all right,” she went on. “Sure 
is too bad.” The coffee spilled over the 
heavy lip of the cup. ‘No way of know- 
ing whose it is, either, I suppose.” 
Margaret felt her face flush. “I know 
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whose it is,” she said in a small voice and, 
picking up her coffee, took it to the far- 
thest table... 


HE HAD BEEN the first person they saw, 
the day they moved in, and the next morn- 
ing she had written her mother, “I felt 
like Sherman marching through Georgia.” 

Don, she remembered, had been making 
a joke about letting the cat out of the 
bag, while she unstrapped the box Carole 
had traveled in, and they watched to- 
gether as the kitten thrust her triangular 
black face out, leaped, and padded from 
closet to closet in a loudly indignant 
search for the other cats. 

“Our poor little Brooklynese...’ 

“She doesn’t know this is the New 
South,” Don said. “Only one pet to a 
family.” 

“My favorite professor...’ 

“It’s a fact. One pet. One man. One 
woman. No concubines.” And she had 
put her hand over his mouth, and he said 
he ought to know, he grew up here, and 
she said, Old Massa Leonard, and then he 
kissed her and she was saying she liked 
the New South when the doorbell rang. 

“Doorbell,” she whispered. 

“We haven’t got one.” He kissed her 
again, and someone knocked timidly, 
spacing the raps. 

“Give him a clean chair to sit in,” she 
said, going to rescue Carole from the top 
of the closet, and she heard the soft voice 
at the door saying that Mr. Harris wanted 
them to know about the mailbox, and 
Don saying, sure, boy, what about the 
mailbox? 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, honey,” she 
called, “ask him to come in.” And emerg- 
ing from the kitchen, she saw Don’s 
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frown at the same moment she reached 
for the door. “If he doesn’t mind a dirty 
—” She stopped short at the sight of the 
boy’s black face. He looked about sixteen, 
and he held a frayed jockey’s hat between 
his hands. His lankiness reminded her 
somehow of a shadow in late afternoon. 
“Hello,” she said, smiling. “I’m Mrs. 
Leonard.” 

The boy looked down at his work shoes 
and she saw that they were caked with 
mud beneath the high cuffs of his overalls. 
“Mr. Harris just sent me to say—” he 
mumbled, “mailbox’ll be up first thing 
the morning.” 

“Why, anytime’s all right. You work 
for Mr. Harris?” Don had gone back into 
the room and she could hear him unpack- 
ing a box. 

“Yes’m.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“George.” 

“Just George?” 

He looked confused and finally nodded. 
“Guess so.” 

Don kicked the box across the room 
and swore. 

She put her hand on the door. Beyond 
the leather jacket that fell slack over the 
boy’s shoulders, she could see the neat 
hedges along the drive and, beyond that, 
the lawn stretching up to Mr. Harris’ 
large white house, where a Negro was 
pushing a lawn mower. Its sound mingled 
with that of the birds that flew in and 
out of the hedges, and she smiled. “Well, 
then, we'll see you around a lot, will we, 
George?” 

He looked pleased, and grinned. “Yes’m. 
Me and my old hound-dog.” 

She watched him, half-way down the 
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walk, set the cap at a jaunty angle, and, 
humming, she dusted her way around 
the room. Don was looking at her. She 
laughed. “I just do everything wrong, 
don’t I?” 

“Well, actually...” 

She stopped and stared, and he took her 
hand. “That’s all right, honey. You'll 
catch on.” 


THEY LIVED in one wing of a buff-colored 
house in which everything was a little 
too small. The overflow books were 
stacked by the bookcases, the living-room 
chairs practically touched sides, the 
kitchen table did part-time duty as a 
desk. “Too bad you’re not honeymoon- 
ers,” Mr. Harris had said, and there had 
been times she almost expected to reach 
out and find that the windows were cara- 
mel, the shingled walls layers of ginger- 
bread. 

“How do you spell ‘idyllic’?” she had 
asked, the morning of the second day, 
looking up from her letter. 

Don was rubbing his chin with a towel. 
“Wouldn’t peaceful do?” 

“For this?” Her gesture included the 
polka-dot chair covers, the light falling 
blue across Carole as she hunched watch- 
ing a pair of thrushes, the white chairs on 
Mr. Harris’ lawn, the smoke hanging like 
mist above the distant hills. A wheel- 
barrow grated along the walk. 

“Nothing idyllic about your friend 
George.” 

She glanced at her watch and hurried 
to the other window. “But he ought to 
be in school...” 

“At sixteen?” 

“Look, he brought his dog along.” She 
pulled the curtain back, and Carole, lean- 
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ing her legs against the window sill, 
emitted a thin squeak. Don flicked the 
corner of the towel at them and went back 
to turn off the water. “She thinks it’s a 
cat,” Margaret called, noticing how 
quietly the dog sat watching the boy 
empty bricks from the wheelbarrow. 
“That’s a dog, Carole.” 

“Careful—it’ll think she’s a fox.” He 
came out buttoning his collar. 

“You still didn’t tell me how to spell 
idyllic.” 

“Not enough time. Besides, don’t you 
know this is where they find the body in 
chapter three? See those bones under the 
hedge?” 

“You old sourpuss.” She tried tying his 
tie for him, but she got it wrong, and 
afterward, when she went back to the let- 
ter, she frowned at the sight of the boy 
reloading his wheelbarrow and wrote 
“quaint” instead. 


SHE ASKED Mr. Harris about him when 
she took the October rent over. “George’s 
a good boy,” he said. “He'll have his dad’s 
job here one of these days, I guess...” 

“It’s quite a dog he has.” 

“That’s his foxhound, ma’am.” 

“Do they hunt? 

“Rabbits, maybe. Sure talks about it, 
though.” He winked. “Private ownership. 
Not every nigra his age is a property 


owner.” 


And nearly every morning, after that, 
Don would roll over at the whirr of the 
lawn mower or the clicking of the hedge 
shears, slam the window shut, and say, 
“Your friend George says good morning.” 
But it was not true, his being her friend, 


for she had never been able to speak di- 
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rectly to the eyes that slid away in embar- 
rassment; and after seeing him, one day in 
November, cross the street to avoid meet- 
ing her, she had started waiting until he 
was at the other end of the drive before 
going outdoors. Once, just before the 
Christmas break, walking home from a 
meeting at which the faculty wives had 
discussed “nigra colleges,” she had seen 
the dog running past the library and 
found herself taking the long way home 
instead; and the next time Don said, 
“How’s your friend George?” she had 
said she’d just as soon he didn’t call him 
that again, and Don said “Hey-ey-ey” 
and she said she didn’t care, she didn’t like 
it, that’s all, and had gone into the bed- 
room and slammed the door. 

The only other time she had spoken to 
the boy had been three weeks ago when 
she had asked him to leave his dog at home 
because it made Carole nervous... 


“You want another cup, ma’am?” The 
woman was looking at her over the top 
of the newspaper. 

“Please.” 

“Maybe some sweet potato pie? Getting 
toward noon.” 

“No, thanks. Just the coffee—if it’s not 
too much trouble. Black.” 

“What I’m here for. Not a very busy 
day. Saturday’s the rush.” Margaret tried 
to visualize what a rush would be in a store 
of this size—perhaps six or seven Negro 
families for flour and syrup. The woman 
put the cup down carefully. “Not from 
around here, are you?” 

“No, I’m from Iowa. Des Moines.” She 
should have said that she’d been in New 
York for the last five years, but it sounded 
so remote. She wondered if it had been 
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her voice—nearly everyone seemed to 
notice, and she had tried to imagine how 
hard and rapid her speech must sound to 
these people. 

“I thought something like that. I just 
said to myself that wasn’t an Alabama 
face.” She doesn’t mean anything, Mar- 
garet thought. She only wants to be 
friendly and I won’t let her. There must 
be something wrong when you won’t ac- 
cept kindness. “That your husband you 
talked to—the one that’s coming by for 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Be glad to see him, I'll bet...” 

Margaret smiled faintly—even their 
friends talked that way about them—and, 
turning away, she thought of the spaces 
between lives, and so little light for seeing 
there... 


THE FIRST ATTACK had come the night of 
the faculty banquet. She had been looking 


at her suit, one part at a time, in the mir- 
ror that was too small, like everything 
else, and it was warm in the house, after 
the rain, and warmer after she had just 
realized that all the other wives would be 
wearing summer dresses. It had come then, 
like a shrill light touching her eyes, and 
before she could move, Don was there, 
straightening her collar. “Hey, what’s 
this? You’re shaking like—” 

She closed her eyes. “Nothing. Excite- 
ment, maybe. Is my skirt straight?” 

“T want to hear what’s the matter. Not 
these women—? They’ll love you if you 
just mention the silver—” 

“I said it’s not anything—” 

“Did you take those aspirins?” 

She nodded and suddenly the pain was 
there and she had turned her face against 
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the rough weave of his shoulder. “I don’t 
know how to act,” she whispered. 

“Why, just like yourself...” 

“TI mean—here.” Her mother had said, 
“Of course, they’ll resent you at first, 
but—” 

“Whoa, now. You’ve been reading the 
wrong books...” 

“But I don’t know how. I don’t know 
how to do things, or what to say...” 

“Tell them about George...” 

“You don’t see. I don’t even know 
when things—bloom!” 

He started laughing. “My funny little 
woman.” 

“Well, it’s true. I’m a disgrace to—your 
family!”” And then she was laughing, too, 
and he was singing Dixie, and before 
they left, he told her maybe she’d better 
take some of her makeup off, and nothing 
happened at the banquet, after all, except 
that when she mentioned the heat, the 
dean’s wife said, “You'll know you’re not 
in New York this winter,” and looked at 
her tailored suit. Margaret had hardly 
noticed her headache. 

She was putting a cake in the oven 
when Don came in the next day. “Out of 
the way, kitty,” he told Carole, “here 
comes a hungry wolfhound.” 

“Who, you?” 

“Uh huh. Can I lick the pan?” He 
knelt and looked inside the oven. “I sure 
got that department store thrown at me 
today.” 

She frowned. “The heat must be too 
much for your head.” 

“What you told Mrs. Harris—about 
shopping here.” 

She stared. “All I said was that we'd 
had trouble finding some things...” 
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“But you can’t say a thing like that to 


these people...” 

“Well, what am I supposed to say?” 

He got up and dusted his knees. “You 
could be more thoughtful.” 

She stood looking at him, then turned 
and lifted the lid off the potatoes. “I 
guess I’m just stupid,” she said quietly. 

“I didn’t say that.” He reached past 
her to turn the fire down. “I wouldn’t 
worry about it any. You'll catch on.” 

He walked toward the bedroom. “Did 


you feed Carole? She seems awfully rest- 
less.” 


SOMETHING had happened somewhere—a 
shadow lengthening so imperceptibly that 
neither of them knew at what time it be- 
gan, at what speed it moved. It had not 
threatened in New York, where they 
were both out of place. But it was here— 
in the October rains when Carole whined 
all day to go out, in the cold snaps and 
suddenly returned summer of December, 
when the kitten bucked frantically to 
escape the leash they had devised because 
of the dogs. Seeing her crouch in the door- 
way of the kitchen, Margaret would say, 
“You don’t know if this is one of those 
days or not, do you?” and pass her hand 
over her forehead, and then suddenly, 
“Now don’t you come in here—I’ve got 
enough trouble! And shut up that whin- 
ing!” And the cat had found places to 
hide. It was in February that Margaret 
locked her in the bathroom. 

Don had come home soon after she 
called. He hung his raincoat over a door 
and faced her. “Now what under the— 
just calm down now...” 

She was holding onto the edge of the 
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sink. “Just get that cat away from me,” 


she said, “before I kill her!” 

“Why, you wouldn’t want to—” 

She turned and felt herself trembling. 
“I’m not kidding. If she whines another 
time...” 

“Maggie, Maggie, what’s wrong?” 

“Don’t talk to me as if I were a little 
girl. Everything’s wrong. That oven’s no 
good and my watch stopped and I burned 
my wrist and that damned cat...” 

His voice sobered. “What’s the matter?” 
He lit a cigarette and handed it to her, 
and she walked to the window and 
watched the blanket of rain that obscured 
the pecans. Cold was coming in around 
the window frame. 

“T don’t know,” she said quietly. 

“Look, why don’t you go over and see 
the Harrises?” 

“Because they don’t want me... 

“Why, sure, they—” 

“Nobody in this town wants me. Why 
do you think I stay home all the time?” 

He moved behind her, and she trembled 
as his hands locked over her shoulders. 
He spoke in the soft voice of incredulity. 
“Baby,” he said. “Honey, what’s wrong 
with you?” 

She lowered her head against the cold 
pane and formed the words slowly. “I 
don’t know.” 

The doctor they saw the next day ad- 
vised her to get more exercise. g 

For three days she took Carole out for 
a walk. The fourth day it had been cold, 
and the fifth she had come in, torn and 
crying, and had locked the door because 


a large, tawny foxhound had lunged for 
her throat... 
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“MusT BE your folks out there now,” 
the woman said, folding her newspaper 
and standing up. 

Margaret turned toward the window 
of the store and her back stiffened as she 
saw the Negro get out of Mr. Harris’ car 
while Don remained stonily behind the 
wheel. He had brought George’s father in- 
stead. But that, she knew as she put the 
tip down and stood, was not what had 
made her afraid. She had thought it was 
George, and she knew now that she would 
have to face him, have to explain. Slowly 
she walked out onto the porch. The bell 
of the Chicken Basket tinkled behind her, 


like a warning. 


She drove their car and Don followed 
in Mr. Harris’, beside the Negro. With the 
gravel hammering the fenders, it was like 
being pursued by a rival gang, and when 
she turned at the crossroads and looked 
back, she could visualize his hard square 
face set in a determination to overcome 
her, to change her features, to destroy... 
—as he had looked after the dog had 
sprung, and Carole leaping to her shoul- 
der, clawing through the blouse, and she 
crying and striking out against the dog’s 
face with her fist; and he had been there 
and grabbed her and said, stop it, that 
only makes him worse, and when they 
were inside, she leaned against the door 
and locked it. 

“You don’t need to do that. He’s not 
going to push a door open.” 

“Maybe I want it locked.” 

He was looking at her steadily. “We 
don’t like to lock our doors down here.” 

“Suppose I do...” 


“You'll not slam my door against my 


friends! 
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There had been ways to say it then. 

Now, she recalled, recognizing the 
grove and slowing the car, he had had 
nothing to say except, “Mr. Harris 
couldn’t come... We couldn’t find 
George.” 


“I don’t think he could have moved 
much,” she said, pushing the goldenrod 
aside, and she saw Don glance sharply at 
her. Behind them George’s father, carry- 
ing a shotgun, climbed from the ditch. 

The blackbirds were still there and she 
waited tensely for the dog’s cries to begin. 
“I think it was right in here.” 

Without looking at her, Don walked 
past her into the pines. The wind had 
picked up and she could hear the branches 
knocking. 

“Around here somewhere?” 

The leaves were matted where the dog 
had been. 

“He can’t have gone far,” she said. “He 
couldn’t—” 

The Negro knelt beside the leaves. He 
was breathing heavily. “I'll find him all 
right,” he said softly. “You folks can go 
back to the car...” 

“But I don’t see how he could have 
...” She looked out toward the distant 
sound of crunched leaves and moved for- 
ward as if reaching out in sleep. In the 
meadow beyond the pines the sun glinted 
on the edge of a boy’s cap. He was bend- 
ing over, dragging something along the 
ground. 


The dog was stretched on the boy’s 
leather jacket, and the boy was tugging 
at the jacket-arms like ropes to a sled. 
When he saw them, he straightened a mo- 
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ment. Then he crouched and began pulling 
faster than before. 

His father shifted the gun. “No need 
you folks to go. I'll talk to him.” 

“No. I want to—” 


“Maggie!” 

“It’s my place to be there...” 

“It’s not your place, Maggie.” 

“But it’s my fault it ever—” 

“Come back to the car. He can handle 
it. It’s his boy.” And as Don’s hand 
gripped her arm and turned her, she could 
see the boy’s uplifted face, pleading. 


He came out while she was prying the 
ashtray open, and he stumbled crossing 
the ditch. His father was not with him. 
In the silence, she could hear his shoes on 
the gravel. He stopped ahead of them and 
turned his back, and she watched him 
draw his shirt sleeve across his face. Don 
ran his hands along the steering wheel. 

“Why don’t you say something?” she 
said. 

“What do you want me to say?” 

“Anyway that I’m a bad driver.” 

“Okay. You’re a bad driver.” He lit 
another cigarette and she listened for the 
match-sound as he flicked it out. “I don’t 
care how you drive,” he said softly. 

She unlatched the window, and waited. 
Over the hills, the hoarse voice of crows 
had joined that of the blackbirds. “We 
never say what we’re thinking, do we?” 

“What am I supposed to be thinking?” 

She turned and looked at him. His eyes 
swung to hers, and she thought how all 
their sterile marriage had been kept alive 
by this—this seeing directly. “I’m not 
thinking anything,” he said. He smiled 
and said simply, “I love you.” 
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She could barely see for tears. Her head 
swung sharply. From the pecans the black- 
birds rose like smoke, and then the sound 
came rolling toward them. She put her 
hand on the door handle and waited for 
a second shot. It did not come. 

“T’ve got to talk to him.” She pushed 
the door open. 

He caught at her arm. “No. Don’t 
make a fool of yourself.” 

“Why not? One more time...” 

He hesitated. “I’m asking you, Maggie.” 

“You don’t have to wait. You can go 
on. I’ll come back with them.” 

And she was walking where she had 
walked that morning, and before she 
knew what she would ay she was stand- 
ing before him and he was taking off his 
cap. 

“Hello, George.” 

“Hello, Miz Leonard.” His breath was 
coming in short gasps, and he looked at 
his shoes. 

“I’m sorry, George—for what hap- 
pened.” 

“That’s all right, Miz Leonard.” 

““He would have had a terrible time. . .’ 

“That’s all right, Miz Leonard. You 
don’t have to say anything.” 


“But I want you to know...’ 

“He was a nuisance anyway, just a no- 
count hound.” He stooped for a pebble 
and threw it across the road. 

“Maybe soon we can buy you—” 

“Worth nothin’ at all, gettin’ in trou- 
ble. I’m sorry he bothered your kitty.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t anything.” Don was 
getting out of the car. 

“Always doin’ somethin’ like that. You 
had a right to do what you done.” 
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Her eyes widened. “What did I do, 
George?” 

“Nothin’, Miz Leonard. You had a 
right...” 

“But, George, I don’t know what—it 
wasn’t like—” 

“That’s all right, Miz Leonard. I’m 
sorry he bothered your kitty.” 

Don was coming toward them. “George, 
look up here at me.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Don’t look down that way, George. 
Look up here.” 

““Yes’m, Miz Leonard.” 

“Up here.” 

““Yes’m.” 


Late at Night 


“You don’t have to talk that way to 
me, George. I don’t want you to talk 
that way. I’m not one of those women. 
Up here, George—at me. I’m not one of 
them, am I?” 

He raised his head. 

She took a step backward. His face was 
drained of all but contempt and fear, 
and she had seen the eyes looking out at 
her before. The wind whipped at her 
skirt, and she remembered. The foxhound 
had looked at her like that. 

He said, like a slow accusation, “‘Never 
was a dog like that old foxhound.” 

She turned to where Don was waiting 
and began running along the gravel road. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 


Falling separate into the dark 
the hailstone yelps of geese pattered 
through our roof; startled we listened. 


Those v’s of direction swept by unseen 
so orderly that we paused. But then 
faltering back through their circle they came. 


Were they lost up there in the night? 
They always knew the way, we thought. 
You looked at me across the room:— 


We live in a terrible season. 
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iF Great Expectations is not the greatest 
of Dickens’ novels, it misses greatness by 
a hair’s breadth only, and is far more sus- 
tained in style and texture than Pickwick 
Papers or Oliver Twist or Dombey and 
Son or even Hard Times, so oddly pleas- 
ing to the moderns. No other of his works, 
with the possible exception of A Tale of 
Two Cities, the force and brilliance of 
which are commonly underrated, com- 
bines in the same degree unity of tone and 
complexity of story. Of course the struc- 
ture of Bleak House parallels that of Great 
Expectations in some ways. In both novels 
the central drama constantly mounts in 
emotional tension as step after step in 
present time reveals with something of 
Hardy’s relentlessness the consequences of 
passion long since spent. But Bleak House, 
admirable as it is in many ways, suffers 
from the fatal organic mistake of Esther 
Summerson’s narrative, which not merely 
violates an elementary principle of point 
of view, but is an embarrassing instance of 
Dickens’ inability, even as a mature novel- 
ist, to distinguish sentiment from senti- 
mentality. There is no such violation in 
Great Expectations. The book is single and 
whole, Pip’s narrative from the opening 
episode in the churchyard to the last wist- 
ful meeting of Pip and Estella in Miss 
Havisham’s former estate. 
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On Rereading Great Expectations 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Of course long first-person narratives 
occasionally make the narrator report con- 
versations and tell episodes which are, to 
put it mildly, peripheral to his psychology 
and which involve incredible feats of 
memory that we accept only that the tale 
may be told. Great Expectations is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Thus the scenes de- 
scribing Matthew Pocket’s domestic in- 
felicities are told by Pip, since there is no- 
body else to tell them, but they are dis- 
cursive and lay upon Pip an impossible 
burden of observation. Their centrifugal 
nature is increased because, although Her- 
bert Pocket is to play Horatio to Pip’s 
Hamlet, no later use is made of Herbert’s 
father’s family. Perhaps Dickens once in- 
tended to integrate this family more 
closely with the plot in connection with 
Herbert’s lackadaisical attitude toward 
business or with his marriage to Clara; 
but the integration was not made, and the 
Pocket family, or this branch of it at any 
rate, is not again caught up in the stream 
of the story. 

One crucial episode falls partially into 
the same weakness. This is the dialogue in 
which Estella turns upon Miss Havisham 
and at which Pip is an awkward eaves- 
dropper. He cannot act otherwise, since 
he, and he only, tells the story, and since 
it is essential for him to realize that Estella 
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is determined to marry Drummle. We for- 
give the naive technique because the scene 
is basic. But these are minor flaws in a 
masterpiece of fictional autobiography. 

The quality of mastery in Great Ex pec- 
tations can be best realized if we compare 
it to its earlier and more famous rival, 
David Copperfield. That book has a better 
known cast of characters, perhaps, and en- 
joys the advantage of being literally auto- 
biographical in many notable portions of 
the tale. There is no one in Great Ex pecta- 
tions possessing quite the comic vastness of 
Micawber, Pumblechook is not as disturb- 
ing an example of hypocrisy as is Uriah 
Heep, and there is nothing in Pip’s life as 
miserable as David’s solitary torture in the 
blacking establishment, miserable as Pip 
frequently becomes. On the other hand 
Great Expectations never sinks to the 
bathos of the Steerforth-Little Em’ly plot, 
and the melodrama of the Compeyson- 
Magwitch-Miss Havisham-Molly story is 
never as outrageous as the melodrama of 
Micawber’s exposure of Uriah’s villainy. 
Furthermore, the women in the later book 
are credible. Even Biddy is more human 
than is Agnes Wickfield. 

But the superiority of David Copper- 
field upon examination proves to be the 
superiority of parts rather than the superi- 
ority of the whole. Nothing in Dickens 
surpasses the story of David’s childhood 
as narrated by David the man; but 
nothing is less dramatic, once past the Dora 
episodes, than the later portions of the 
novel as narrated by this same David as 
part of his experiences. Part of his experi-' 
ences they simply are not. Their dramatic’ 
power, so far as it exists, exists outside of 
him and apart from him. In the first por- 
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tion of the book we look back upon 
David’s younger self as if Dickens were 
using a telescope of magical power to 
sharpen outlines, deepen colors, rearrange 
proportions, and turn the universe into the 
world of a bewildered child. But as the 
boy grows older the magic disappears. 
David is more and more pushed out of the 
center of the action, which ceases to re- 
volve about his psychological fortunes; he 
is moved off the stage, he comes into the 
theater itself, and takes his place with us 
as the mere spectator of his own drama, 
which, however, no longer essentially con- 
cerns him. It is as if the original David had 
disappeared and his place had been taken 
by a colorless impostor of the same name. 
We are, indeed, never persuaded of David’s 
love for Agnes as we are convinced of Pip’s 
hopeless passion for Estella, partly because 
of Pip’s (and the plot’s) superior con- 
stancy to Estella, partly because Agnes is 
merely the reward of virtue and no part 
of experience. 

There are, of course, the great sections 
of the David-Dora love story and mar- 
riage, which are among the most vivid 
things Dickens ever wrote and which bi- 
ographers suggest are veiled autobiography 
as the blacking establishment is revealed 
autobiography. But the quality of these 
scenes is a return, so to speak, to the qual- 
ity of the first part of the book. They re- 
turn to childishness, they summon up a 
preposterous boy and girl world in which 
adult life shrinks to the proportions of 
Pip’s doghouse shaped like a pagoda and 
having little bells on it. When Dora fades 
out of the novel, life fades out of David, 
who exists as an immortal child capable 
of learning shorthand and able to deal 
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with Spenlow and Jorkins, but who is 
otherwise incapable. When Estella fades 
out of Great Expectations, however, the 
life does not fade out of Pip, who deals 
with Magwitch, Miss Havisham, Jaggers, 
and, ultimately, Estella, as an adult. 

This is the great triumph of the book, 
a triumph so complete, simple, and elegant 
that many readers are unaware of the 
technical difficulties overcome. The pit- 
falls of autobiographical narrative rarely 
concern childhood, which can be made 
credible in several ways. In Tono-Bungay, 
for instance, Wells is so fascinated by the 
Victorian world of Bladesover and its 
remoteness from the world of contempo- 
rary commerce that he makes us believe 
in it. We therefore believe in the child 
because he is part of the Bladesover uni- 
verse, an instrument for seeing that uni- 
verse, but an instrument so impersonal 
I find difficulty in recalling the name of 
the child-hero-narrator. (It happens to 
be George.) In both David Copperfield 
and Great Expectations this procedure is 
reversed; Dickens realizes the child so 
vividly that we believe in the child’s uni- 
verse. The technical problem then begins: 
how move from the child’s universe into 
the man’s? For Wells this problem does 
not essentially exist, since George is 
throughout simply a transparent eyeball, 
but for Dickens it is a central problem, the 
problem he failed to solve in Copperfield, 
the problem he triumphantly worked out 
in Great Expectations. Pip’s experience is 
a continuum, as David’s is not—a con- 
tinuum, that is, leaving out adolescence, 
which so puzzled Dickens that he com- 
monly omitted it from his novels. 


In Copperfield, then, the boy dis- 
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solves into the man, but the man deli- 
quesces into the mere author. But in its 
successor we grow with Pip’s growth, 
fail when he fails, and recover when he 
recovers. Pip, if not quite as interesting as 
a young man as he was when a child, is 
nevertheless interesting, so much so that 
we wonder what happened to him outside 
of and beyond the novel. I, for one, have 
no interest in the married life of David 
and Agnes, which must have been insipid 
beyond endurance, whereas I have con- 
siderable curiosity as to whether Pip mar- 
ried Estella and if he did, how they got on 
together. 

I do not know whether Dickens was 
aware of his failure in Copperfield and 
tried to overcome it, or whether he sub- 
consciously improved upon the technique 
of that novel. Improve he did. Not only 
do we continue to believe that Pip is Pip 
and that the child fathers the man; we also 
accept without demur the fact that Pip 
simultaneously chronicles his own debase- 
ment and yet retains the moral dignity of 
proper judgment upon that debasement. 
Commonly in fiction—Moll Flanders is 
a case in point—the repudiation of past 
errors while you are vividly relating them 
has a hollow and unconvincing sound. 
Moreover, given Dickens’ love for theatri- 
cal revelations, one has every right to ex- 
pect, even in Great Expectations, one of 
these melodramatic scenes, a bouleverse- 
ment of character, which was too often 
his substitute for psychology. Nothing of 
the sort appears, even in the case of Miss 
Havisham, and especially not in the case 
of Pip. Nothing of the sort is necessary in 
the hero’s story because Pip’s judgments 
on Pip, whether directly expressed or 
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merely hinted, are dropped so quietly into 
the narrative that we do not notice that 
episodes are cunningly manipulated for 
sustaining a willing suspension of disbelief 
in an incredible assumption—the assump- 
tion that a sensitive man will be the will- 
ing chronicler of his own dishonors. 

G. K. Chesterton once said that Great 
Expectations is the most Thackerayan of 
Dickens’ novels. This, he hints, is true be- 
cause, like Vanity Fair, it is a novel with- 
out a hero. Most of Pip’s actions are meant 
to show that he is not heroic, he says. But 
this, it seems to me, is to put a sound com- 
parison upon a false basis. Pip is far more 
heroic than Nicholas Nickleby, who has 
merely to defy a wicked uncle and rescue 
a martyred sister and take care of Smike; 
he is far more heroic than even Sidney 
Carton, whose self-sacrifice has a calcium- 
light quality most of us find displeasing. 
Pip rises to moral greatness by quietly pro- 
claiming that he has been vain and weak. 
One judges him, not by his rescuing Miss 
Havisham from the flames (or attempting 
so to do); one judges him as one judges 
Huckleberry Finn—by the quality of a 
moral resolution at which he arrives with- 
out aid from friends or circumstances. 
Dickens makes it quite clear it would have 
been possible for Pip to repudiate Mag- 
witch and keep his fortune. Indeed, Wem- 
mick’s astonishment at Pip’s repudiation 
of “portable property” is the measure of 
Pip’s rise after his descent into snobbery. 
He not only determines to repudiate the 
fortune, he determines also to save Mag- 
witch if he can; and not merely to save 
him but to leave England with him; and 
not merely to leave with him but to for- 
give the deception Magwitch has practiced 
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upon him. He comes in short to compre- 
hend the simple goodness of Magwitch’s 
simple affection. Nobody in Vanity Fair 
achieves this excellence—neither George 
Osborne nor Rawdon Crawley nor Major 
Dobbin. 

But let us be fair to Chesterton. There 
is an element in Great Expectations that 
suggests Vanity Fair. Most of the char- 
acters in both novels are, in greater or less 
degree, self-deceived. Pip is deceived. So 
are Miss Havisham and Estella, who mis- 
take selfishness for reality. So are Jaggers 
and Wemmick, who play an interesting 
game of mutual deception only to dis- 
cover with astonishment that they are 
both altruists at heart. Joe Gargery and 
Mrs. Gargery lead lives of self-deception 
—kindly on Joe’s part, emotional on the 
part of his wife. Pumblechook and the 
Pockets are obvious cases. So is Drummle. 
So is even Herbert Pocket, who is helpless 
to get forward in the business world and 
who has to be tricked into moderate suc- 
cess, which, in truth, he poorly deserves. 
Orlick practices hypocrisy on a gross scale, 
Compeyson practices it on a Machiavel- 
lian scale, and Magwitch practices it on a 
theatrical scale. Even the operations of 
law seen in Jaggers’ office, in his home, 
and in the court hard by are a kind of 
national hypocrisy. Indeed, so universal is 
trickery, whether innocent in the case of 
Wemmick and his Aged Parent, or vil- 
lainous in the Magwitch-Molly-Estella- 
Compeyson plot, that the central theme 
of Estella’s parentage is revealed, so to 
speak, as if it were hypocrisy upside down, 
and she herself, so far as we know, never 
learns the truth. Here, if I recall aright, 
the motion picture sinned against the 
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novel. The world of Great Expectations 
is a world of false appearances, a world 
of fraud and cunning, against which a 
Wemmick has to set up defenses at Wal- 
worth of his “Walworth sentiments” in 
the shape of a sham castle. Mr. Wopsle’s 
ridiculous theatricalism is a kind of sym- 
bolic measure of a whole sham world. 

However, the Victorian novel could 
not exist without characters obviously vir- 
tuous, and of obviously virtuous persons 
Great Expectations has its share. But 
Great Expectations is unlike other books 
by Dickens in that the obviously virtuous 
—Biddy, the Aged Parent, Miss Skiffins, 
Startop, and a few others—are peripheral 
to the plot. Moreover, none of them suf- 
fers from the righteousness of virtue, as 
is too often the case in nineteenth-century 
novels. Even Biddy, though she trembles 
on the verge of smugness, never tumbles 
into it, as too many of Dickens’ virtuous 
young ladies do. 

In fact, virtue in this novel is a little 
complicated. In the more active characters, 
so far as they achieve righteousness, moral- 
ity arises by self-discovery out of self- 
deception. Magwitch, for example, begins 
by frightening little boys almost out of 
their wits and ends by passionately ador- 
ing the young gentleman he has created, 
but the process generates a train of self- 
discovery apparent when he dies, the ma- 
ture Pip at his side, in a mood of humility 
that just escapes being inacceptable. On 
a vaster scale criminal justice, seen from 
Jaggers’ office chair, is a masterpiece 
of social hypocrisy; yet officers of the 
law, once Magwitch is recaptured, could 
scarcely be more charitable. Dickens ap- 
parently wished to emphasize the emo- 
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tional truth that for a few persons, at any 
rate, when self-deception ends in self-dis- 
covery, self-discovery is capable of bring- 
ing spiritual peace in its train. 

If virtue is not the either-or relation 
which satisfied readers of other novels, the 
concept of vice is also made more complex. 
Viciousness in Oliver Twist is theatrical 
and frightening, but it is relatively simple 
viciousness, the viciousness of sound the- 
ater. In Great Expectations the melodrama 
of Estella’s story is like the melodrama of 
Oliver’s parentage, just as the combined 
brutality and hypocrisy of Compeyson 
and the weakness of Arthur Havisham are 
as bad as the brutality of Bill Sykes, the 
weakness of Marks, and the hypocrisy of 
Fagin. But, once under the spell of Great 
Expectations, we do not think of the vil- 
lains as we think of villainy in Oliver’s 
case. Dickens does not now make that 
violent assault upon our sensibilities (save 
in the case of Orlick), which formerly 
satisfied him. Despite the stagey quality 
of Pip’s imprisonment by Orlick and his 
rescue by Trabb’s boy, Great Expectations 
mostly avoids the stage—except, of course, 
in the instance of Miss Havisham. 

The great central villainy is that of 
Compeyson, who is, abstractly speaking, 
one of the most loathsome inventions in all 
of Dickens. But we do not think of him in 
the terms in which we think of Jonas 
Chuzzlewit or Mr. Carker. In the first 
place, we seldom or never see him directly, 
so that he remains a vague conception, an 
ominous image, a man with a scar on his 
face and an evil personality compounded 
of cowardice, duplicity, and a mean re- 
venge. We do not, for example, see Com- 
peyson during the fight in the marshes, 
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for, though we are puzzled about the rela- 
tion between the two convicts, our atten- 
tion is centered upon Magwitch. Again, 
when Magwitch returns, Compeyson re- 
mains a remote, if powerful, influence for 
evil, one which operates from the rim of 
the story inward. But we do not see him 
as a three-dimensional person even when 
he is killed. 

In the second place, though the back- 
bone of the story is in one sense the story 
of Compeyson, the backbone is well con- 
cealed; or, to change the figure for the 
better, Compeyson is held at arm’s length, 
is revealed only in snatches and at random 
moments, the relative scarcity of which 
makes them acceptable to the reader. The 
novel is bounded by Compeyson’s villainy, 
but the villainy is the shape of the story, 
not its essence, as, for example, Sir Ralph 
Nickleby’s villainy is the essence of the 
family situation in the earlier novel, and 
as Mr. Carker’s villainy is central to the 
fortunes of Dombey and Son. In Bleak 
House and in Great Expectations Dickens 
has at last mastered the truth that evil 
indirectly glimpsed is more powerful upon 
the imagination than evil met head-on in 


a collision with good; and in mastering 
this truth he has, like George Eliot, ad- 
vanced English fiction to such a point that 
The Turn of the Screw will be published 


in less than four decades. 


Pip’s maturation is a triumph of char- 
acter writing on an extended scale, and is 
paralleled in smaller dimensions by the 
psychological growth of Magwitch. The 
canons of nineteenth-century fiction re- 
quired that a man of Magwitch’s ante- 
cedents must either be punished or have 
an edifying end. Dickens manages both. 
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In the early chapters Magwitch is a gro- 
tesque terror in childhood’s terrorized 
world. When he returns as Pip’s benefac- 
tor, he is still detestable; we share Pip’s 
loathing when he first appears; and 
we fear that no good can come of this 
meeting, not because we fear for Mag- 
witch but because we fear for Pip. But 
before the novel ends this situation is re- 
versed. Our fear is not for Pip, but for 
his benefactor. The turning point is one of 
the ablest chapters in all Dickens—the re- 
markable narrative in which Magwitch 
tells the story of his life, a chapter filled 
with sentiment that never debauches it- 
self into sentimentality and that alters our 
whole attitude toward the teller. We learn, 
and we learn credibly, from Magwitch’s 
own account of himself that there is some 
soul of goodness in things evil, and we are 
led to believe that an unlettered convict 
can truly reform because of a romantic 
dream. There are later puzzles—how can 
a man of Magwitch’s active life lie holed 
up for weeks on end?—but we never doubt 
the enriched and altered picture we have 
of him. One cannot imagine Mr. Carker 
or Jonas Chuzzlewit thus justifying a life 
of crime. And when Dickens finally in- 
volves us in the exciting problem of an 
escape that almost comes off, we are pre- 
pared to sympathize with Magwitch and 
with Pip as we never sympathize with 
other reformed villains and snobs. It is an 
astonishing achievement. 

Concerning the chief puzzle of the 
novel, Miss Havisham, it would seem that 
one can express and justify almost any 


‘kind of opinion. She is at first glance so 


completely a figure of the theater (as 


the movie demonstrated) that many 
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readers find her preposterous, a throwback 
to caricatures like Smike. Moreover, she 
outrages probability. The notion that a 
jilted woman could live for years in a 
couple of rooms heated by a grate, the 
windows closed, a rotting wedding cake 
decaying into garbage on the table, vio- 
lates even fictional credibility. (One had 
better not inquire into the plumbing facil- 
ities of Satis House.) On the other hand, 
one can meet this naive argument with 
another equally naive. The newspapers 
from time to time tell of monomaniacs of 
precisely this type; when they die, the 
police have to break into a locked house 
and open the windows. Balzac has his 
parallels, and it is not inappropriate to 
murmur something about Faulkner’s ad- 
mired “‘A Rose for Emily.” I suppose, how- 
ever, that there is a real distinction be- 
tween Balzac and Faulkner, and Dickens. 
The unfortunate gaslight effects which 
surround Miss Havisham are no part of 
the other fictionists. 

If, however, we allow our novelist his 
way with the character, it must be ad- 
mitted that Miss Havisham has a pow- 
erful effect upon the imagination. She is, 
moreover, a richer conception than, let 
us say, Mr. Dick in David Copperfield, or 
Barnaby Rudge in the novel of that name. 
Within the limits of the conception she is 
placed in conjunction with a surprising 
number of characters, and the words she 
speaks, though they sometimes have the 
bad rhetorical quality of much Victorian 
dialogue, are more varied in tone and sub- 
ject than the words spoken by other gro- 
tesques in Dickens. She does not, in sum, 
endlessly repeat a phrase or a gesture. 

One can argue, indeed, that Miss Hav- 
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isham really develops. Compared with Mr. 
Dick she is solid and three-dimensional. 
We watch her affection for Pip begin, 
grow, and enrich and strengthen her char- 
acter. She does not keep Estella within the 
confines of her artificial world, as some 
other, more maniacal eccentric might have 
done; and, not admitting the existence of 
time in Satis House, she is compelled to 
admit its existence and all the results flow- 
ing therefrom in the case of her chief wea- 
pon against mankind. There is even a cer- 
tain development in her attitude toward 
her fawning relatives. Pip is successful in 
causing her to separate Matthew Pocket 
from the others and to take over the sup- 
port of Herbert. Finally, one of the last 
impressions we have of her is from Jaggers, 
who seems to think she could be, or had 
been, both kindly and intelligent. 

But does she really develop, in conso- 
nance with the development of Pip or 
even of Biddy? It seems to me Dickens is 
trying to make the best of two antagon- 
istic worlds: the timeless world of Satis 
House, where the only events that happen 
are theatrical events; and the world of 
time outside, where Pip and eventually 
Estella, Magwitch, and Wemmick learn 
wisdom through suffering, which Miss 
Havisham never does. When Dickens is 
keeping time by the clocks in Satis House, 
he views Miss Havisham as a mere theatri- 
cal character, to be subjected to sudden 
misery (“What have I done?’’), to perish 
in a theatrical fire, and endlessly to reit- 
erate before she dies three highly rhetor- 
ical sentences. From this point of view 
she is a stage property, to be put back in 
the box, once the curtain is lowered, along 


with the Amelia doll and the Becky doll 
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of another showman. But this, of course, 
does not wholly account for her. 

Possibly she is some sort of symbol, but 
the problem is: symbol of what? Surely 
she is more than a conventional embodi- 
ment of the nineteenth-century theory 
that man’s love is of man’s life apart, but 
woman’s whole existence. Does she em- 
body the artificial world of an elder gen- 
eration in contrast to the healthiness of 
Pip’s development? There are interesting 
overtones of Hawthorne in such an inter- 
pretation. Again, however, difficulty ap- 
pears, since, if she is in some degree a sym- 
bol, she is the only character in the book 
who is a symbol in quite this way. Even 
Jaggers, who begins by being the embod- 
ied criminal attorney, increasingly indi- 
vidualizes and humanizes himself. More- 
over, if we can take the first alternative 
among symbols, it is hard to see why Miss 
Havisham rather than Jaggers’ servant 
and Estella’s mother is the more tragic 
personality. 

One curious difficulty in determining 
how to take Miss Havisham is that her 
story is bounded by two highly artificial 
parts of the novel. Our first discovery of 
her in her bizarre environment, unforget- 
table though it may be, establishes a tone 
for her story it is hard to alter; and her 
death, the theatrical quality of which is 
oddly reinforced by the capture-and- 
escape episode of Pip and Orlick which 
follows hard upon the fire, is in some sense 
equally a coup de thédtre. For a moment 
the whole book threatens to disintegrate 
into red fire, a general banging of trap 
doors, and sudden reversals of fortune, 
and it is only when the craft is about to 
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capsize that Dickens rights himself and 
gets back to the healthy matter of Mag- 
witch's possible escape. Inasmuch as the 
author could not determine how to take 
Miss Havisham, we are equally puzzled. 

The element of lapse of time in the 
story is, as I have hinted, handled more 
successfully than in other Dickens novels 
(contrast, for example, The Old Curi- 
osity Shop or the jerky progress of Dom- 
bey and Son). One part of the time prob- 
lem is the curious reality-unreality of the 
historical matrix of the tale. England is 
vivid and real; the marshes are as actual 
as Egdon Heath; there are hulks for con- 
victs, steamboats on the Thames, and for- 
tunes to be gained in the Antipodes. The 
criminal law is unreformed, and people 
still travel by coaches. And yet it is hard 
to say what the precise decades of the story 
may be. Is George IV on the throne, or 
Silly Billy, or young Victoria? No polit- 
ical element helps to fix the time, not even 
an Eatonswill election; and no social prob- 
lem, like the poor law or the unreformed 
public school of Nicholas Nickleby, pegs 
us down. We are not even sure Great Ex- 
pectations is a historical novel like Barn- 
aby Rudge or A Tale of Two Cities. But 
we are satisfied that somewhere in past 
time London contained a Jaggers and a 
Wemmick and a Miss Skiffins, that Garg- 
ery’s blacksmith shop existed and that Mr. 
Wopsle read the church service in rivalry 
with the parson. Perhaps one of the most 
cunning devices in the book is Dickens’ 
refusal to be specific in the historical 
sense. The time of Great Expectations is, in 
this sense, eternity, and it is in eternity 
that great novels usually take place. 


Drought 


ERNEST KROLL 


Only the French in sec transmits 

The image of its dryness. Trees 

Clicked in the parching air, the skies 
Hung dry, unable to rain; 

And grain by grain 

The ground gave up its vapor; 

Crops behaved like heated paper, 

Bent and curled 

Downward from the top; 

It was bad before we heard 

At last the quintessential sound. 

At first lightly, as on the sand of Spain, 
The rain came down, so lightly 

That scarcely less could fall — 

A mist that fringed the garden stones, 

So fine a shower it lacked a mass 

Save where in the road the pools 

Shone wet at all; 

The rain that came in misty 

Turned torrential, fine and heavy, 

Falling steadily upon the dusty 

Floor. And then the rain began to roar 
And run in gullies. And long before 

The deluge stopped, we knew what we had lost: 
It needn’t have gone on to make the point. 
But the perversity that made of dry the drought 
Must rain itself to inundation out. 
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The Poetic Prose of Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


HARRY MODEAN CAMPBELL 


THE CRITICAL NEGLECT of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts during the last few years 
of her life and since her death in 1941 is 
indeed hard to account for. Her work was 
praised very highly during the late 1920’s 
and early 1930’s for its mastery of crafts- 
manship and significant content by emi- 
nent critics, none of whom, it seems from 
various inquiries, has since then modified 
in the least his earlier judgment. Why then 
all the critical silence in the last two dec- 
ades? Certainly her work has not dated: 
in both theme and technique, and espe- 
cially in the happy fusion of the two, her 
novels and short stories should be absorb- 
ingly interesting to anyone who is inter- 
ested, say, in the work of Willa Cather, 
_ about whom several books have already 
appeared (though she died six years after 
Miss Roberts). Though Miss Roberts did 
not write so much as Cather, her four best 
novels are on the whole quite as good as 
the four best of Cather; in fact, in some 
ways, especially in her poetic imagina- 
tion and her gift for penetrating satire, 
Miss Roberts is decidedly superior to 
Cather. Indeed Miss Roberts’ poetic im- 
agination, or what E. M. Forster in refer- 
ring to D. H. Lawrence has called “the 
rapt bardic quality,” makes her best work 
worthy of comparison in this respect with 
the best of Lawrence and Faulkner. 
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The most specific evidence of the re- 
markable poetic quality in the fiction of 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts is in her diction 
and her sentence structure. She uses a 
number of rhetorical devices for making 
language poetic—subtle rhythms, con- 
sonance, assonance, onomatopoeia, in- 
verted syntax, euphonious names, archaic 
expressions—but she never fails to make 
her rhetoric structural in the story. This 
difficult combination was no doubt some- 
what simplified for Miss Roberts by the 
fact that for her basically the spirit of 
poetry is not different from that of prose 
(just as, philosophically, the realm of 
spirit seems quite as vivid to her as the 
realm of matter): the simple characters in 
her stories frequently sing traditional 
folk songs, and in her two delightful vol- 
umes of poetry (which, though original, 
preserve the spirit of folk songs) there 
are several poems about characters found 
in her fiction. But in spite of the close re- 
lation which she feels between imagina- 
tive prose and poetry, she carefully avoids 
the confusion of the two, and she always 
maintains in any poetic prose passage the 
exact degree of poetic intensity appropri- 
ate to the character from whose point of 
view it is presented. 

For example: Ellen Chesser, an unedu- 
cated but sensitive country girl, is already 
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beginning to feel the loneliness and the 
beauty of life. In the following passage she 
dreams of being happily married to Joe 
Trent, who is above her socially but is 
obviously attracted by her beauty and 
charm: 


The trees spread upward into the blue air and 
were lost, and far away some geese, disturbed, 
were crying, the tones coming as high thin 
music flaring upward into the dark. She would 
have something pink to wear, or fair blue, a 
bow or a ribbon somewhere on her body. Blue 
cloth could go trailing over wide stairs, down 
white steps... herself spreading and trailing 
through blue cloth, gentle and sweet-scented 
all her enduring life.... 


The poetic thoughts here are Ellen’s, 
presented with just enough assistance 
from the author to outline the beautiful 
natural background. The simple, appeal- 
ing rhythm, appropriate to the emotional 
imagination of a young girl falling in 
love for the first time, is partly the result 
of a parallelism of phrases: for example, 
“over wide stairs, down white steps,” with 
assonance in the repetition of i and alliter- 
ation in “wide” and “white.” The prog- 
ress of the language, like that of music, is 
restrained by the repetition of rhythmical 
units—here words like “upheld,” “trail- 
ing,” ““blue”—and by appropriate pauses 
(corresponding to musical rests) indi- 
cated here at intervals by- the contiguous 
periods. Consonance runs through the 
passage with a prevalence of liquid r’s 
(“trees,” “spread,” “upward,” “air,” 
“were,” for example, all in one line). 
The archaic adjective “enduring” is used 
in this grammatically redundant fashion 
by simple country folk (who call it “en- 


duren”) to mean “whole”; the ing form 
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here, as part of the simple but heightened 
(poetic) realism of the diction, embodies 
the emotional climax of the passage and 
is functional rhythmically in being paral- 
lel with the four other present participles, 
part of the prevailing falling rhythm. 
The passage as a whole, considered struc- 
turally, is important in the emotional de- 
velopment of Ellen, from whose point of 
view nearly all of the story is presented. 

The structural implications of Miss 
Roberts’ poetic prose can be seen also in 
the close connection between her imagery 
and the philosophical and religious atti- 
tude underlying her art. Her early simple 
faith (of the frontier Protestant Evan- 
gelical type) was considerably refined by a 
training in philosophy at the University 
of Chicago, where she took her B.A. de- 
gree, Berkeley being her favorite philos- 
opher. All this was grafted on to a power- 
ful artistic inclination to express with al- 
most pagan delight the sensuous beauty 
of nature. The result in her art is a rich, 
occasionally ambivalent combination of a 
perfectly natural and sincere mytho- 
poeism with Berkeleyan idealism modi- 
fied by elements of her Protestant Evan- 
gelical faith. 

The mythopoeic projection of her char- 
acters into each other or into nature or of 
nature into them—an almost pantheistic 
merging—seems absolutely uncontrived, 
almost as if she literally believed in the 
primitive identification of word with 
thing, and a very earthy thing at that. 
But then her affinity for the teaching of 
Berkeley led her to say, and to believe, 
that language and physical objects are un- 
substantial veils to conceal reality, which 
is of course purely mental or spiritual. 
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For Miss Roberts indeed there is no con- 
trast between the earthy and the spiritual; 
epistemologically the two are the same for 
her, as they are for Berkeley, but the em- 
phasis of the artist and her philosophical 
master, as might be expected, is different 
—to such an extent that Miss Roberts at 
times seems to be engaged in a kind of re- 
verse Berkeleyanism: whereas Berkeley as 
a philosopher is engaged in transforming 
what is called the physical into the spir- 
itual, Miss Roberts as an artist expresses 
the spiritual in terms of the physical, the 
sensuous. There is, we may even say, in 
her metaphorical language an interpene- 
tration of the abstract and the concrete 
in which the abstract is always invigorated 
by being given concrete qualities, while 
the concrete is given more general sig- 
nificance by being associated with the ab- 
stract. 

Consider one of the most charming ex- 
amples of the abstract made concrete in 
Miss Roberts’ presentation of an imagina- 
tive little girl (Theodosia in My Heart 
and My Flesh) reflecting on the dreariness 
of the Calvinistic theology to which she is 
constantly being subjected, this time in a 
formal sermon: 


The words would be confused with drowsi- 
ness and weariness, and the foreknowledge of 
God would settle to the odors of the yarn car- 
pet and the dry melancholy of the village Sab- 
bath. ... Want-of-conformity-to took Trans- 
gression-of into a great stale book and closed 
flat the covers. ... 


This concretizing of theological abstrac- 
tions is simple and direct like the alle- 
gorizing of Bunyan, and seems appro- 
priate for the imagination of a sensitive 
and intelligent little girl like Theodosia, 
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who had no doubt read Pilgrim’s Progress. 
In one respect Miss Roberts here had a 
more difficult task than did Bunyan: Bun- 
yan had the benefit of a full allegory to 
make his individual metaphors credible; 
Miss Roberts had to establish the meta- 
phorical illusion here in two or three sen- 
tences that fit the psychology of a little 
girl. Of course she has included this in 
the fantasy about the mythical city of 
Mome (soon to settle back into the sleepy 
little southern town of Anneville) which 
forms the introductory chapter in My 
Heart and My Flesh. But she does not 
need such a framework. Consider Jocelle’s 
reflections (toward the end of He Sent 
Forth a Raven) following the birth of her 
child: 


Sleeping and waking, she saw within the act 
of seeing, as if the brain itself were a prism, a 
crystal-clear design, a mathematical form, and 
as such common to all men. Common-to-all- 
men drowsed over her and brought Logan 
from the garden where he now rested from 
the long night of sharing with her the coming 
of the child.... 


The phrase “common to all men,” part 
of the predicate of the simile in the first 
sentence, is transformed, as subject of the 
next, into an abstract substantive, which 
is then personified by being given the ac- 
tive predicates “drowsed” and “brought.” 
As an important part of Miss Roberts’ 
philosophy, developed earlier in this alle- 
gorical novel, this personified abstraction 
is at the same time made to symbolize 
the force which binds all mankind into 
a kind of cosmic and primarily happy 
unity. 

Again like Bunyan and the dramatists 
of the medieval Moralities, Miss Roberts 
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at times personifies a sin—more specifi- 
cally, by synecdoche, transforms the sin- 
ner into the sin, as in the following sen- 
tence (in He Sent Forth a Raven), in 
which Catharine is deserting her little 
daughter Jocelle for an amour that will 
be sordid even if it results in marriage: 


The woman receded as a blue breadth of 
cloth going into a doorway among closing 
shadows, a restlessness bogged in passion and 
clothed richly in a temporary envelope of soft 
blue cashmere cloth made on the style worn 
in the parlors and churches at that season. 


There is of course a subtlety of imagi- 
nation here not to be found in Pilgrim’s 
Progress or the Morality plays, though it 
is of the same general type: first, the lit- 
eral woman moving so rapidly that, im- 
pressionistically, she “recedes as a blue 
breadth of cloth going into a doorway 
among shadows”; then because of the im- 
patient intensity of her desire, she be- 
comes the quality that drives her, “a rest- 
lessness,” the abstraction giving emphasis 
to the concrete, as if to say, “She has be- 
come restlessness itself”; the abstraction 
is immediately concretized, as is the next 
powerful abstraction applied to the 
woman, “passion,” by the very physically 
expressive participle “bogged.” The speed 
toward gratification caused by passion is 
ironically slowed down, even “bogged,” 
in the heavy coarseness of that very pas- 
sion, which is further concretized by being 
“clothed richly in a temporary envelope 
of blue cashmere cloth.” The adjective 
“temporary” may suggest (without being 
a specific symbol) ‘that the restlessness 
will in time be completely bogged in a 
quicksand more powerful than passion. 

Another type of Miss Roberts’ mytho- 
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poeism seems at first to be quite different 

from the “physicalizing” of the spiritual 

so far considered. This is the almost pan- 

theistic merging of her characters with 
external objects in nature. Sometimes the 
character encompasses a portion of nature, 
as in Theodosia’s reflection upon the trag- 
edy in her life: 


She was aware of herself as the residue of 
disaster....As if the bandage had been re- 
moved from a recent hurt or fracture, she 
spread painfully out through the hills and 
fields, through the ways to go. 


Sometimes nature encompasses, even op- 
presses, the character, as in Ellen Ches- 
ser’s reflection as a little girl on the suf- 
ferings of Artie Pinkston while her baby 
is being born: 


The hills gathered closer in and Artie Pink- 
ston helped to wind them tight and wind them 
close.... After a while [during the actual de- 
livery of Artie’s baby] the hills would open 
up and send out great cries. 


For Ellen herself as she grows older, 
the intimate relationship with nature 
often becomes a happy one—sometimes 
with a sensuousness reminiscent of pas- 
sages in Whitman’s “Song of Myself”: 


The weather, with its winds, snatched at her 
[Ellen’s] hair and tore at her garments; it wet 
her face with its rain and laid wet hands on 
her arms and shoulders, or warm amorous 


hands on her back and loins. 


Sometimes nature seems to become per- 
sonified in the characters. Ben Shepherd 
(in A Buried Treasure) is so close to na- 
ture that it seems “‘as if the land had in 
him become conscious, as if it would ask 
these things.” Ben and other simple peo- 
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ple who live very close to the rhythms of 
“the earth itself, Terra—the first, the 
earliest, the most ancient oracle, the most 
profound deity,” attain a kind of cosmic 
significance as incarnations of this deity, 
without any loss of the simple realism of 
speech and action. Cosmic implications in 
the imagery might seem to indicate a 
true Berkeleyan spiritualizing of the 
physical instead of the reverse, a render- 
ing of the spiritual in physical language, 
that we have so far noticed—but for the 
fact that the cosmic itself, though ulti- 
mately spiritual, is always concretized: 
thus for Ben the configurations of these 
Kentucky knobs on the horizon become 
“a great god lain down to sleep at the 
edge of the sky.” 

Besides the mythopoeic projection of 
Miss Roberts’ characters into nature, and 
of nature into them, there is often an 
imaginative merging of the characters 
with each other. As Jasper approaches 
Ellen shortly before their marriage, “... 


she was merged with him in the deep mo- 


” 


ments of his last approaching steps. . . . 
“She felt herself merge with Jonas” when 
she was in love with him and he with her; 
then when he jilted her, 


She would tear him out of her mind. She 
would tear him out if she had to tear out her 
very entrails, if she had to gut herself, brain 
herself with her own hands. 

She could never do it; he had run in very 
deep upon her life. She would kill him with 
her terrible hands. She would strangle him 
with one strong grip. He had run into her 
blood and into her very breath. She hated him. 
She would take him out of herself if she had 
to tear him out with a gun or with a knife. 
She would kill him where he stood when she 


saw him. 
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Certainly the “blood-togetherness”— 
the dynamic tension—in the relations of 
D. H. Lawrence’s characters to one an- 
other is never conveyed to the reader with 
more intense empathy than that of this 
passage in its context. Although Miss Rob- 
erts’ narrative technique is primarily plas- 
tic rather than dramatic (in the sense of 
physical action), the psychological (emo- 
tional) tensions in her characters are al- 
ways powerfully dramatized. Her very 
language indeed is dramatic, but it is a 
representational, not a linguistic, drama; 
that is, the poetic language is never used 
for its own sake. 

At a more complicated level of con- 
crete-abstract merging Miss Roberts some- 
times has the character merging with the 
temporal process: “...herself [Theo- 
dosia] subtracted from the content of the 
walls...and extended as continuing in 
a running movement through history, 
past and future.” Or, as a variant of this 
type, the magnificent metaphor (toward 
the end of Jingling in the Wind) in which 
the spider unrolls for Jeremy and Tulip 
(in love with each other) the whole pano- 
rama of history. The spider begins by ad- 
vising Tulip not to answer Jeremy’s ques- 
tion as to whether, in winning her love, 
he “played St. George or Theseus, whether 
I rescued a maiden from a dragon or sub- 
dued an Amazon.” 


“Do not tell,” said the spider, speaking softly 
with her sooth-saying hands as she walked 
quickly away, having finished the fly. She 
leaned a moment against a romantic age and 
walked then across Egypt and a theory of time 
to sit quietly down upon an old war, and she 
began to speak again, making a sort of whisper 
speech with her long fingers as she plucked 
lightly at the war and moved then to settle at 
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last over cause and effect. “Never tell him,” 


she said. 


Here, as always in the imagery of Miss 
Roberts, the language of imagination, 
even fantasy, seems perfectly realistic be- 
cause it is so closely connected with one of 
her most cherished convictions—that a 
simple life close to the rhythms of earth 
is, in the pursuit of happiness, the climax 
of all history. The spider does not take 
very seriously her spinning of the big 
events in history; she “leaned a moment 
against a romantic age” and “plucked 
lightly at the war”; what she considers 
really important is the practical advice 
she gives the young lovers (who have at 
last escaped from the evils of our indus- 
trialized society) for happiness in their 
married life. 

An example of one other type of my- 
thopoeic merging will connect with an- 
other important element in Miss Roberts’ 
imagery, music. Often the characters be- 
come identified with some form of music. 
Consider this description of the evange- 
listic frenzy of the rural preacher Hez 
Turner (in A Buried Treasure) : 


Hez Turner was beating the time with his own 
hands, himself riding on the power of the 
song, and he began to admonish with a loud 
voice, his phrases thundering with the rolling 
song and making terrible warnings and judg- 
ments that seemed to be falling from the leap- 
ing music. 


And now the influence of music on 
Miss Roberts’ style must be considered in 
some detail. It is omnipresent both in 
content and form—in musical phrases 
used as vehicles in her metaphors, in the 
subtle rhythms of her sentences and para- 
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graphs, and in the general tone of her 
work that seems to connect what Have- 
lock Ellis called “the dance of life” with 
the cosmic rhythms of the universe, not 
unlike the old Ptolemaic “music of the 
spheres.” 

In times of distress, human music, co- 
operating with the rhythms of external 
nature, may provide a temporary escape, 
as in Theodosia’s turning to her violin 
when she is suffering from the loss of Al- 
bert’s love: 


... bending the tune to the outspread fertil- 
ity of the fields and the high tide of summer 
with herself apart, insulated by the waxlike 
softness of her flesh and dispossessed by the 
penurious withdrawals of the house... she 
would surround herself with thin spectral 
music from which passion had been with- 
drawn. 


The close association of the spiritual 
and the physical, in St. Paul’s sense, con- 
sidering the body as the temple of the 
spirit, is often strengthened by music: 
remembering that the music must 
come out of the spirit, the soul, she [Theo- 
dosia] would search inwardly for some 
token or glimpse of this shadowy sub- 
stance, this delicate eidolon.” 

But with all her love of music, Theo- 
dosia never makes the mistake of think- 
ing that it is spiritual reality, or a sub- 
stitute for such reality, just as Miss Rob- 
erts never considers that her art is re- 
ligion, that a symbol is the reality of 
which, in less sophisticated ages, it was 
thought to be symbolic. Theodosia, in- 
stead, reasons that if music comes from 
spirit, it should lead back to spirit, be 
one means of understanding God: “I 
want to go to the end of music,” she says, 
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“and look over the edge at what’s on the 
other side. ... I’ll look over the last prec- 
ipice of music and say, ‘God!’ I'll say, 
“Where are you?’” 

Again, music becomes part of the cos- 
mic unity: a happy solution to the prob- 
lems in A Buried Treasure brings to- 
gether at the end these simple rural folk 
for a celebration. In spite of certain hu- 
man frailties exhibited earlier in the book, 
such are the innocence and integrity of 
their motives and the joyous vigor of 
their closeness to ““Terra, the most ancient 
of oracles,” that their singing and danc- 
ing in a circle in the moonlight, the beau- 
tiful “powdered air,” becomes a convinc- 
ing symbol of the happy rhythms of the 
rotating earth: 


The throng, set in a circle, made a great 
wheel that turned about a little thorn bush 
and sang a game-song: 


Here we go round the mulberry bush 
On a cold frosty morning. ... 


When this was sung once through another 
song arose from another part of the wheel, all 
of the boys and girls catching hands and turn- 
ing. ... The great wheel turned, making ready 
a world, a world of mankind turning all to- 
gether, Philly and Andy and Ronnie Rudds 
and old Bonnie, with all the girls and boys of 
the farms. As the earth itself the wheel turned 
under the moon.... The girls were giving 
their prize to the boys who in turn gave to the 
girls, this way and that, and chased each other 
around and around on the outer rim of the 
world, or the great wheel would be turning, 
making ready. 


The one quality shared by all the vari- 
ous types of imagery discussed above is an 
abounding vitality—an indication in Miss 
Roberts’ work of that same quality in her 
character which made her continue to 
produce important fiction and poetry to 
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the very end in spite of her continual suf- 
fering from an incurable disease during 
the last decade and a half of her life. The 
intensity of language expressing the vital- 
ity and aspiration of her characters re- 
minds one of a similar quality in the work 
of D. H. Lawrence. Of course, in some re- 
spects Lawrence is superior. There is, for 
example, nothing in the work of Miss 
Roberts which can compare in intensity 
with the description (in The Rainbow) 
of Will’s religious experience in the ca- 
thedral when Anna is with him: 
His soul leapt, soared up into the great church. 
His body stood still, absorbed by the height. 
His soul leapt up into the gloom, into posses- 
sion, it reeled, it swooned with a great escape, 
it quivered in the womb, in the hush and the 
gloom of fecundity, like seed of procreation 
in ecstasy. ... There his soul remained, at the 
apex of the arch, clinched in the timeless 
ecstasy, consummated. . . . Then again he gath- 
ered himself together, in transit, every jet of 
him strained and leaped, leaped clear into the 
darkness above, to the fecundity and the 
unique mystery, to the touch, the clasp, the 
consummation, the climax of eternity, the 
apex of the arch. 


But such ecstatic experience of course can- 
not last, and Will’s “passion in the cathed- 
ral” makes Anna jealous and angry. Law- 
rence’s characters, apparently like him, 
have moments of ecstasy followed by in- 
tervals of intense depression; and too fre- 
quently they seem unable to distinguish 
true aspiration from romantic and patho- 
logical straining. The characters of Miss 
Roberts, on the contrary, do not try to 
transcend what Lawrence has called the 
“close intimacy of farm kitchen,” because 
in domestic happiness, which for them 
is predominant in spite of suffering and 
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tragedy, they find that the transcendent 
has become immanent. And this close in- 
timacy is reinforced by, and often ab- 
sorbed into, the very heart of nature it- 
self. Consider the following passage, as 
offering a quieter, more normal, but still 
intense and (for many readers) more 
moving kind of transcendent quality than 
Lawrence was capable of expressing 
(Ellen and Jasper are spending the night 
in the open before they are to be married 
on the following day): 


“Your fingers on my neck and on my 
throat, they are soft, Ellie, like feathers, and 
they rub gentle-like up and down....” 

“Or our own house sometime... and all of 
our own stock in the pastures....A rose to 
grow up over the chimney. A row of little 
flowers down to the gate. ... And I will never 
leave you, Jasper, forever, but I will stay with 
you all my enduren life and I will work for 
you all my days....” 

“Your skin is soft under the coat, and 
warm, and ydu are a fair sight to see. Your 
mouth is sweet to taste and your hair is sweet. 

She began to dream. Jasper was in her own 
body and in her mind, was but more of her- 
self. She sank slowly down to the stone and to 
the leaves lying upon the stone, and the great 
bulk of the rock rose to take her. Dolomite 
stones shut over her and she was folded deeply 
into the inner being of the rock and she was 
strong with a strength to hold up mountains. 
Far away, as if it were beyond the earth, she 
heard a dog bark, a strange voice, none she had 
ever heard before, and long after that the sour 
odor of a fox came up from below the cliff and 
a little step went off in the leaves. Then Jasper 
whispered something that was lost in the sub- 
stance of her dream, but she remembered a 
little of the sweet odor of the fox and the 
barking of the dog, but after a while they were 
mingled with Jasper’s unheard whisper and 
went when she sank more deeply into the 
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stone. After a while the stones were still again, 
and when she waked from sleeping daylight 
had come over the small valley that lay beyond 
the cliff. 


This is a rural Kentucky Song of Solo- 
mon, simpler than the Biblical and with- 
out its allegory, but in the same exultant, 
sensuous, and yet spiritual tone. And the 
wonderful poetic quality of this passage 
is essentially true to the spirit of our rural 
folk, whose persistent and very admirable 
zest for living has been too often over- 
looked or denied by our social critics. 

It may be well, finally, to look at a 
passage (there are many such) combining 
all the poetic qualities of Miss Roberts’ 
style: 


Her laughter with Elmer was carried from 
one meeting to the next, always near the sur- 
face of their being, and for his leading she 
stepped wantonly in the quadrille and beat the 
rhythms with her head and shoulders. Or for 
Mr. Townley, who was identified with his 
music, her manner was an extension of the 
ripple of her dress, and when she went dancing 
down his guitar notes between their eyes passed 
the flash of all laughter, music and dancing 
made one in the moment, each chord a thread 
or a ribbon on which she walked with light 
feet as she twinkled down the dancing floor. 
His wife with their many children would be 
standing along the wall. Dorine on her side 
would tell the confidences of her liking for 
Elmer, dwelling on each to relive its signifi- 
cance, so that their two likings and wishes, 
Elmer’s reticent and unformed, Dorine’s eager, 
unshy, realized, flowed over her and around 
her as if she were its musical core. With Elmer 
she made laughter, each complementing the 
other, each playing a little with the fountain 
of his own need. In their kiss the froth of the 
high tide of summer arose and frayed. It was 
as if they sang a come-hither-come-hither to 
all the summer and all the country side. 
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In the first place, the lively and spark- 
ling rhythm of the sentences is appropri- 
ate for the gay music of the country 
dance. Then musical language is woven 
into a series of metaphors, in which the 
characters merge, in varying degrees of 
completeness (each degree subtly defined) 
with each other, with the music, with 
nature, and with the (Platonic) arche- 
types happily incarnated (and thus effect- 
ing a kind of cosmic unity) in this inno- 
cent merrymaking. Ellen and Elmer are 
united in their laughter and dancing only 
“near the surface of their being.” Ellen’s 
merging with Mr. Townley is far more 
nearly complete, because (though they 
could not express their feeling in words) 
music is for both of them a vital medium 
of aspiration—that is, in the sense of their 
yielding themselves to it until they be- 
come inseparable from it. Mr. Townley 
“‘was identified with his music,” for both 
_ himself and for Ellen, and Ellen, too, be- 
comes so identified through dancing to it 
that “she went dancing down his guitar 
notes.” This mutual identification with 
the music enables them (at a higher level) 


to apprehend, indeed to become united 
with, “the flash of all laughter, music 


and dancing made one in the moment.” 
This must certainly be something like the 
Platonic essences, genuinely apprehended 
even if Plato would have condemned this 
festive type of approach. The phrase 
“made one” implies that the essences— 
through the purity, innocence, and per- 
fection of the festivities—have been both 
apprehended and illustrated. In other 
words there has been (figuratively but in 
a sense more than figuratively) aspira- 
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tion upward and a return incarnation, 
both “made one in the moment.” 

But that is not all; the incarnation is 
specifically elaborated. To be sure, an at- 
tempt to make explicit the exact details 
of the incarnated essence involves the 
risk of failure; it is much easier to evoke 
the mood and leave it at that. But Miss 
Roberts is never afraid to elaborate: for 
her, as for Berkeley, there is no dichot- 
omy between the physical and the spirit- 
ual, although, as an artist, she seems to re- 
verse Berkeley by transforming what is 
called the spiritual into the physical, the 
physicalizing which might be called the 
artistic word made flesh. So here in this 
identification with Mr. Townley’s music 
and then with the essence of “‘all laugh- 
ter, music and dancing,” Ellen “dances 
down his guitar notes..., each chord a 
thread or ribbon on which she walked 
with light feet as she twinkled down the 
dancing floor.” So complete is Ellen’s im- 
mersion in the music that even the mem- 
ory of previous conversations—Dorine 
and Elmer telling her of their love for 
each other—“flowed over her and around 
her as if she were its musical core.” Then, 
as in a musical composition, a note is re- 
peated and developed. In her laughter 
with Elmer (already mentioned) each 
was “playing a little with the fountain 
of his own need.” This fountain, their 
own buoyant youth and fertility, becomes 
identified with the abounding fertility of 
nature (“the high tide of summer”). 
The equation for defining the significance 
of their kiss, then, might be arranged in 
this way—their human fertility: (is to) 
the fertility of nature: : (as) their kiss: 
(is to) the “froth of the high tide of sum- 
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mer.” That is, their kiss is a genuine but 
light expression of their fulness: “near 
the surface of their being.” But for Miss 
Roberts, in that part of her philosophy 
which approaches a kind of pantheism, the 
fertility of mankind and the fertility of 
nature are really one, so that when she 
says, “In their kiss the froth of the high 
tide of summer arose and frayed,” she is 
uttering what is for her a truth that goes 
far deeper than a pretty metaphor. What- 
ever his own philosophy, the emotional 
impact of this language can be felt by the 
reader. 


This is the festive expression of nature, 
but implicit in it is a complete and very 
serious and ethical philosophy of life. 
The final sentence relates this whole scene 
to Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden: the rural 


Fear Is a Wind 


The beauty of this world is sapless now. 
Fear is a drying wind, fear is a frost, 
fear is a wind that blows the bright leaves far, 
fear is a rain that turns their shapes to pulp, 

fear is a-wind, a frost, a rain that shakes 

the skeleton trees, fear brings the high leaves low, 
the beauty of this world blows on the wind 

and whispers thinly in the frost, and lies 

shapeless at last on the cold barren ground, 

the beauty of this world blows by, blows by, 

or faintly flutters on some sighing bough. 


Kentucky Arden has much of the same 
kind of magic enchantment to be found 
in Shakespeare’s, but seems more realistic 
and, in relation to the rest of her work, 
seems to say something like this: As hu- 
man beings we don’t have to go to a never- 
never-land to find the poetry of true hap- 
piness; it can be found in reality—if re- 
ality is kept simple and wholesome and 
close to the rhythms of nature, and, above 
all, if we really understand what she says 
in the concluding sentences of Jingling 
in the Wind: 


Life is from within, and thus the noise out- 
side is a wind blowing in a mirror. But love 
is a royal visitor which that proud ghost, the 
human spirit, settles in elegant chambers and 
serves with the best. 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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Reunion 


TED DEALEY 


MISS MAMIE crushed the telegram between 
thin palms and sank weakly into the chair 
near the living-room door. Memories that 
had long since died down to black embers 
suddenly blazed again with fierce fire. 
He was coming back to the old town. 
Coming back after nearly forty years! 
And he had sent word that he wanted to 
see her. 

A kind of panic seized upon her. Vary- 
ing emotions clashed kaleidoscopically one 
with another. She was disturbed in a sense 
that the one romance in her life should 
abruptly take on life again. She had buried 
it long ago, she thought. And now that 
she had peace of mind, there was a sort of 
resentment that the specter of the past 
should come again to upset the serenity 
she had worked for so hard and earned. 

But on the whole, she was glad. He 
hadn’t entirely forgotten. Yes, she was 
sure she would be glad to see him. If only 
to talk over old times. If only to hear his 
voice again. 

What would he look like? Well, that 
question nearly answered itself. For more 
years than she cared to remember, she had 
followed his career as he rose to greater 
and greater honors in the business world. 
She had seen his picture in the papers, in 
magazines. She had read and clipped and 
put into her scrapbook stories that told 
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of his leadership, his philanthropies, his 
ever growing renown... Yes, she knew 
what he would look like. His erect figure, 
his head of snowy white hair, his eyes 
blue like the skies and always twinkling 
with the good humor and kindliness that 
shone through them from within. 

But what would he think of her? She 
wondered if she had changed much. She 
looked in the mirror to see. She sighed and 
turned away quickly. When last they 
were together, her hair was as iridescent 
as a blackbird’s wing, with sparkling dark 
eyes to match, her skin unfurrowed and 
tawny save where the pink shone through. 

Well, he had changed, too. The years 
do that to us all, she thought. But they 
say a woman fades more rapidly than a 
man. She looked in the mirror again. She 
certainly didn’t look like an old lady, she 
told herself. And he would expect her to 
look more mature, more sedate. That 
would be only natural. 

One thing above all, she hoped. That 
was that he would not think she looked 
like an old maid. Even if she had never 
married. She didn’t like to be called an 
old maid. She knew that some of her 
friends probably referred to her as an old 
maid, but still she didn’t like it. After all, 
she could have been married if she had 
wanted to. There had been other young 
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men who had cared for her. But she had 
never seemed to care for them much. It 
was because she had never been able to 
forget him. She wondered if he knew that. 

Well, when he came to see her, she was 
going to tell him. They had been sweet- 
hearts once. They had had lots of confi- 
dences in those days. For a long time, after 
his business called him to a different city 
far away, they had corresponded. Even 
after the letters ceased, he had always sent 
her birthday cards and Christmas cards. 
She had thought for a long time that he 
would come back to claim her some day. 

She had thought that until she had re- 
ceived the announcement of his marriage. 

That was a long time ago, but the pain 
of it had never ceased. She remembered 
the letter of congratulation she had writ- 
ten him. Remembered it! She still had the 
copy of it she had made. It was in her 
secret drawer. There was sachet in that 
drawer. She hadn’t opened it in years be- 
cause she didn’t like the odor of that 
sachet any more. 

It was a nice letter she had written him. 
Gay and light and good humored, as if 
she had forgotten, also. He had never 
known how hard it was for her to write 
it. He had never known how difficult 
those first few years afterward had been. 
And even now, he didn’t know the real 
secret of why she had never married. But 
she would tell him when he came to see 
her! 

She didn’t know why she wanted to 
tell him. Maybe it was vanity. Maybe she 
wanted him to know that the only reason 
why she had remained an old maid was 
simply because she had never loved any- 
one else. 
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But it was all right now. His wife was 
long since dead. His children were all 
grown. Not that she hoped anything 
would come of their meeting. Too many 
birthdays had passed over their heads. 
But she wanted him to know. She desper- 
ately wanted him to know. 

For days she rehearsed her little speech 
to herself. She was going to be calm, to be 
sweet, to be placid. There was to be noth- 
ing emotional about her confession. She 
thought she could live out the rest of her 
days, alone still, but more happily, if 
only she could unburden her mind and 
heart of what had lain so heavily upon it 
for all those long, long years. 

What difference did it make if his visit 
to her was only casual, perhaps only a 
gesture of politeness? She knew why he 
was coming back. There was to be a 
great banquet in his honor. People from 
all over the United States were coming to 
pay him tribute. Even the Governor was 
coming. They all thought it nice to have 
the party in the little town where he had 
his first humble beginnings rather than 
in the big city of his later adoption. 

She thought that was fitting, too. And 
she thought it was so characteristic of 
him that, even on an occasion like this, 
when he was to be the center of attention 
and when his every waking moment 
would be occupied, he wanted to see her. 
He was going to take time out to come 
to see her. They were to have an old-time 
chat together. Just the two of them. 

Maybe he hadn’t entirely forgotten the 
old days, after all. Maybe he cherished 


some memories as she did... She 
trembled. 
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FINALLY the day arrived. He had come 
down on a special train. Hundreds of peo- 
ple from the big city were on the same 
train. She read about it in the newspapers. 
He didn’t call her the afternoon the train 
got in. She understood that. There were 
so many dignitaries to greet, so many big 
people to greet him. That was for the best. 
She wanted him to come to see her alone 
when the first big flurries were over. 

She didn’t sleep much that night. There 
were so many things to attend to. The 
house must look just right. Then she must 
decide on the dress she should wear. There 
were to be flowers in the house. She re- 
membered he liked oleanders best. 

The phone rang. Her heart fluttered. 
She composed herself as best she could. 
How would it feel to hear his voice again? 
She must be calm... must be calm. 

It was a stranger’s voice. There was 
something to the effect that he was a sec- 
retary. Would three in the afternoon be 
convenient? Yes, three in the afternoon 
would be very convenient, she said. 

She glanced at the clock. It was nearly 
eleven. Four more hours and he would be 
here. Four hours wasn’t long to wait after 
nearly forty years. But those four hours 
seemed longer than those forty years. 

She hoped she would look nice. She had 
selected her black organdy dress, the one 
with the white trimmings. There was a 
white oleander in her hair. It blended, 
she thought, with the streaks of gray in 
her hair and, at the same time, accentu- 
ated the darker tresses. 

A car pulled up to the curb. A liveried 
chauffeur opened the door and stood 
deferentially as he got out. She noticed 
that he seemed a bit stiff when he bent 
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over to step to the sidewalk. Well, she 
wasn’t as lithe herself as she once was, she 
thought. 

But once out, he walked with his old- 
time erectness up the short sidewalk to 
the screened-in front porch. She met him 
there, smiling. He smiled too and offered 
his hand. They walked across the porch 
and into the living room. 

They talked about days long past. But 
this had to do with how the old town had 
changed, with friends long since dead, 
with children they had known, now 
grown up and leaders of the city, more 
than with themselves. 

He was affable and obviously at ease. 
The sentences flowed freely from his lips. 
Even reminiscences 
that belonged only to the two of them he 
handled lightly, sometimes even with a 
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touch of humor. She resented this, some- 
how. To her these memories were sacred. 
It seemed a sort of sacrilege that he could 
recall them without any show of inner 
feeling or nervousness. One would have 
thought he was talking of two strangers 
rather than of himself and of her. 

If only he would show just a tiny bit 
of emotion, her task would have been 
made easier. It was evident that he was 
enjoying his visit with her. But if there 
was any lambent fire within him, he 
carefully concealed it. Gradually, she 
realized that if she was to confess to him, 
she must be bold. 

But Miss Mamie didn’t know how to 
be bold. The cloistered life she had led 
rose up in its austerity and made her reso- 
lution melt like ice in an August sun. 

He rose to go. She ushered him to the 
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door. He patted her affectionately on the 
shoulder. From the sidewalk he turned 
and waved. Then he was gone. 

Miss Mamie went back into the living 
room with the oleanders. Two big drops 
rolled from her eyes, cutting little swaths 
through the tiny tint of rouge she had 
put on so bravely only a bit before. 
Tremblingly she wiped the tears away 


and stared almost uncomprehendingly 
through the window at the spot on the 
sidewalk where only a moment before he 
had stood and waved. 

“God help me,” she half whispered, 
half sobbed to herself. “God have mercy 
on my soul.... If only I had told him. 
... If only he had /et me tell him.... 
And now I'll never see him again!” 


What Sun, What Solstice 


ARLENE ZEKOWSKI 


What sun, what solstice of an hour, season’s prime 


Breeding anthills in the cracks between 
Where stone lies thin, 

Before its blushes anchor onto afternoon— 

What split of blazoned evidence to show 
Where time has been. 


What age, what solstice of tomorrow, year’s decline 
Springtime fable orphaned to the winds 
Still hides a grin, 
Foreshortened yet foretold neath autumn overcast— 
What jest of green exuberance to slough 
Off some spent limb. 


What ray, what solstice of an hour, moments cease 
That I or you, another one might claim 
From scuttling din, 
Refracting some stalked shadow of mown memory— 
What scarred what warring seed to herein sow 
Our interim. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Comrade Jacobson’s Curious South 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Many an American probably wonders what 
makes the Soviet machinery “tick” and what 
the general views of a genuine Communist in 
the Soviet Union actually might be. A lot of 
people in the United States also will ask them- 
selves what the picture of America looks like 
in the mind of the average person in the 
U.S.S.R. If we remember what a frightful 
caricature of the United States frequently 
passes in free Western Europe as the real Mc- 
Coy, we can easily imagine what ghastly fea- 
tures Uncle Sam possesses in the propaganda 
and literature east of the Iron Curtain. The in- 
quisitive American reader who wants a clear 
notion of the exact character of anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda should become acquainted 
with the plays of August Jacobson, a Soviet 
citizen, probably of Swedish-Estonian extrac- 
tion. Three of his dramas came out recently 
in a volume entitled The Jackals.* The plays in 
question are Shakaly (“The Jackals”), Angel- 
Chranitel iz Nebrasky (“The Guardian Angel 
from Nebraska”), and Na grani notchi i dnya 
(“On the Border of Night and Day”). The 
tome is “enriched” with a critical evaluation 
of Jacobson’s dramatic work by the well- 
known Soviet art critic V. V. Yermilov. 
The two last-mentioned plays have been 


*August Jacobson, Shekaly (Moscow: Gossudarst- 
vennoye Izdatelstvo Iskusstvo, 1953). 
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projected against the background of “small 
Northern countries groaning under the Mar- 
shall Plan.” They deal with the rape of help- 
less nations under the heel of brutal ECA 
agents collaborating with “fascists,” indus- 
trialists, socialist newspaper editors, and “work- 
er-aristocrats” (whoever these may be). On 
the Border of Night and Day is frankly anti- 
religious. A minor heroine of the play, an old 
lady, becomes the spiritual prey of a Baptist 
preacher because her husband and her two 
older sons have been murdered by the German 
“fascists” during World War II and she can- 
not face the fact that they are “gone forever.” 
Yet at the end of this curious drama she dis- 
covers that they “live on” in the memory of 
the “toiling masses,” whereupon she gladly 
dispenses with religion and breaks out in the 
vilest curses against the “two-legged American 
fascist beasts.” This spectacle may not be very 
edifying, but spiritual uplift is not Comrade 
Jacobson’s ultimate aim in his “art.” 

On the Border of Night and Day has cer- 
tain traits in common with The Jackals—as, 
for instance, a Baptist preacher and a cursing 
female renouncing God. The Jackals, the most 
ambitious play of the three, undoubtedly holds 
the greatest interest for Americans. Its back- 
ground is purely “American” (with quota- 
tion marks) , and it is served as a curious cock- 
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tail of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Clifford Odets, 
Grand Guignol, Simone de Beauvoir, and Dick 
Tracy. Gideon Smith is the name of the Baptist 
minister—the Baptists are the largest Protes- 
tant sect in the Soviet Union!—and he is also 
the leader of a “‘theosophical-spiritualist circle” 
in an unnamed industrial town in the Déep 
South. Still, it is mot he who is the real villain 
of the play, but rather a band of five people, 
namely Professor Samuel Steel (remember Jo- 
hannes Steel?), w10 owns a private chemical 
laboratory; Harry, his seventeen-year-old son 
by a second marriage who is a budding chemist 
himself; Kurt Schneider, his German Nazi as- 
sistant; General McKennedy, also a chemist, 
who is “vice-chairman of the Scientific-Ex- 
perimental Section of the War Department” 
and a member of the Southern Dye Trust; and, 
last but not leas:, Upton Bruce (remember 
Upton Sinclair?), one of the directors of the 
Southern Dye Trust. (Since, oddly enough, 
every big Soviet combine is officially called 
“Trust” and since the Muscovites have not yet 
waked up to the fact that America has very 
severe antitrust legislation, all this hardly 
evokes the mirth of the Soviet public.) It is 
not unimportant ‘o realize that Professor Steel 
had murdered his former boss, the great “hu- 
manist” Professor O’Connel, and had married 
his widow, Doris, a fatuous and silly woman. 
(Remember the archcapitalist, Doris Duke?) 
Yet his criminal past is only a minor footnote; 
professors in America are habitual assassins and 
he is kidded about his crime in the most genial 
and kindly fashion by Smith, by McKennedy, 
and also by Bruce. whose name is transliterated 
into Br’yooce. The wicked Sam Steel had also 
fired his brilliant old collaborator, Professor 
Sanders, because his hair was suspiciously kinky 
and also because there were tell-tale dark half- 
moons under his fingernails. 

From her first marriage Doris has two chil- 
dren—Jane, a true liberal (but not-yet-a-com- 
mie), and Allan, an aviator who had been shot 
down over Germany but then was liberated 
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by Red army troops. A sojourn in Russia, last- 


ing seven years, makes him a Communist. Dick 


Johnson, Steel’s second assistant, is also a con- 


vinced Communist. The American air force ’ 
must have been a hotbed of bolshevism, because “ 
Allan’s two wartime buddies also are fanatical 


commies. To these devout Reds one has to add 
the delightful figure of old Dr. Charles Arm- 
strong, professor at the university, who is such 


a dear and “almost” a Communist. He is one 
of the few real gentlemen who do not always 


put their feet on the table; he never chews 


gum, and he well knows that in elegant Amer- 

ican society a lady’s hand has to be kissed. But a 
he is not servile either, and unlike the other 


Americans he refuses to constantly scrape and 
bow. He is the perfect defender of the Soviet- 
aristocratic way of life against the boorish- 


ness of bourgeois and proletarian America. 
When the curtain rises we see Professor 
Steel’s drawing room, which is next to his lab. 


The walls of this stately southern mansion in 


the heart of an industrial town are decorated 


with the portraits of Lincoln (!) , Washington, 


Roosevelt, “and other progressive statesmen.” 
P 


Mary, the old colored maid, is just sweeping 
the floor when her son, Ben, walks in greeting 
her with the words: “Hello, Mrs. Mary, how 
are you?” He then tells her that he is busy 
collecting signatures for the Peace Resolution. 
His poor mother is deadly afraid and reminds 
him of the death of his older brother, a com- 
missioned officer of the American army, who 


had been beaten to a pulp when, in Europe, he 
ventured innocently into a café where white 
American soldiers were eating. Hardly has Ben 
left when the mistress of the house appears, i 
scolding poor Mary for talking to her wicked “se 
son. A minute later the Reverend Gideon Smith 
walks in, telling Mrs. Steel about the last spirit- 
ualist séance she has missed. The medium, Miss 


Lippmann (remember Walter Lippmann?), 
had established contact with the “ghost of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Smith’s fantastic accounts are interrupted 
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by Professor Steel, a sturdy atheist, who heartily 
dislikes the minister. Yet Smith is glad to see 
the professor because he has a letter for him 
from his “angel,” Joe Twist, president of the 
Dye Union Trust, the competitor of the South- 
ern Dye Trust. Twist tries to lure Steel over 
to his company, but the professor, suffering 
from an inexplicable spell of honesty, throws 
Smith out. This very moment General McKen- 
nedy and Mr. Br’yooce are arriving. McKen- 
nedy, who went to school with Steel, addresses 
him with the familiar “thou” and his first 
name, liberties a mere professor in America 
would never dare to take with a fellow chem- 
ist wearing the stars of a general. Still, McKen- 
nedy offers Steel a cigar “of the same brand 
which Chamberlain smoked when he visited 
Hitler and which once Eden had offered to 
Count Ciano.” (One quietly wonders what 
cigs Stalin had offered to Ribbentrop, or Mol- 
otov to Hitler.) Then these three appetizing 
fellows fall into a reverie about the charms of 
World War III. Amid hearty laughter, they 
describe how, after the most gruesome atomic 
and bacteriological mass murder, American 
policemen with rubber truncheons and electric 
chairs would control even the smallest Russian 
towns. In the meantime they are joined by Dr. 
Armstrong who, as a killjoy, tries to dampen 
their spirits by pointing out that Number 
Three may not be such a walkover since even 
the town they are living in is seething with 
revolutionary fervor. Meeting after meeting is 
taking place, and the mothers of the soldiers 
fighting in Korea are demonstrating. Nonsense, 
Br’yooce replies, our policemen have rubber 
truncheons. We can’t use them, Armstrong re- 
torts, we are an old democracy, we cannot 
emulate Hitler. You shut up, says Br’yooce- 
Bruce, you belong to that notorious “Society 
of Scholars for Peace.” 

So Armstrong, after brandishing the blanks 
with the dotted line for the Stockholm Peace 
Resolution, leaves in noble disgust, and in his 
stead Harry enters the scene. This young boor, 
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a complete stranger to the refinements of 
Kremlin socialites, says: “Hello, Mr. Br’yooce, 
how do you do? Oh, General McKennedy, how 
do you do?” “And without waiting for an 
answer he pours himself a whiskey.” At long 
last they all clear the scene for Jane and for 
Kurt Schneider, who in true Nazi fashion 
molests the hapless girl. But Jane is rescued by 
Dick Johnson, Steel’s Communist assistant, 
who tells her about the riots, the arrest of a 
few Negroes, and the brutal attacks of the 
policemen with—the reader will have guessed 
it—their rubber truncheons. (The solicitude 
of these Muscovite perpetrators of the Katyn 
murders for the victims of mere rubber trunch- 
eons is truly touching.) Yet Dick’s and Jane’s 
dialogue is interrupted by Allan, who has ar- 
rived straight from Paradise on Earth, the 
U.S.S.R. Thus this dramatic scene comes to 
an end. 

When the curtain rises again Allan is telling 
the family as well as Br’yooce and McKennedy 
about his experiences in the Soviet Union. 
There has been no word from him for such a 
long time because the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
had not forwarded his mail. And when he had 
been liberated from the Nazi prison camp by 
the heroic Reds, he felt deeply ashamed because 
they had just stormed a German airfield chock- 
full of American ammunition. Br’yooce is 
highly amused by Allan’s indignation: “Busi- 
ness is business, young man, but don’t be 
afraid, there won’t be any such monkeying 
around in the next war. That'll be a very dif- 
ferent matter!” In order to change the subject, 
McKennedy then asks Allan whether certain 
fliers were afraid of their thirteenth foray. 
Allan admits that such a superstition existed. 
“A superstition?” McKennedy exclaims. “I 
would call it the wisdom of centuries, the fruit 


of observation of countless generations! Do you 
think that all our ancestors have been dolts?”’ 
So McKennedy proves himself a really con- 


servative American fascist. 


Finally they break up, but Doris and then 
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Mary enter the scene. The poor colored woman 
is in tears because Ben had been arrested during 
the demonstration under the trumped-up ac- 
cusation of statutory rape. She throws herself 
at Doris’ feet, imploring her to help, but she 
only gets kicked in the face. (Doris obviously 
never went to one of those elegant Soviet fin- 
ishing schools.) Jane %s aghast, but Allan 
mutely and boredly looks at the pictures of 
Lincoln, Washington, Roosevelt, and the other 
great democratic statesmen. He is a Com- 
munist. Therefore he is coldly indifferent to 
“individual action.” 

Talking then to Dick, he learns from him 
that he is acting as a Red spy in his stepfather’s 
lab, but that he has not penetrated the main 
secret of the professor’s activities. (Steel’s in- 
nocent experiments with rodents carrying 
germs which, if dropped from planes, will in- 
fect and ruin the wheat fields are common 
‘ knowledge and create no excitement whatso- 
ever.) At long last Allan’s two Red wartime 
buddies arrive, and he learns from them that 
Moscow’s network is spreading in the South. 
He, in turn, informs them that Americans are 
now hated in Europe because they oppress the 
Old World. “But what about ECA?” Dudley 
asks uneasily. ““Doesn’t it work in America’s 
favor?” 

“Why should it?” Allan inquires. “When 
did the ‘help’ of the highwayman holding you 
by the throat ever create sympathy?” Finally 
he confesses that he has been “advised” to 
leave the air force; his “reliability” was 
doubted. And amidst exclamations of indig- 
nation and protest (McCarthy ante portas!) 
down goes the curtain. 

When the curtain goes up again we see part 
of the professor’s lab. Br’yooce and McKen- 
nedy want to know from Steel how successful 
his research really is. Now we learn that he is 
not toying around any more with innocent 
mice, rats, and rabbits, but that he is actually 
working on a delicious “silver-gray dust” with 
atomic ingredients which will kill people with 
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terrific pain. He experiments with the dust on 
apes, and McKennedy watches the agony of an 
orangoutang through a glass window in evil 
fascination. Yet Kurt Schneider affirms that 
these experiments are by no means conclusive. 
They ought to be done on human beings. Pro- 
fessor Steel, defending himself, maintains that 
the secretary of war is satisfied with the results, 
but Br’yooce reminds him that members of 
the cabinet are nobodies: “The trusts hire and 
the trusts fire them.” Steel then asks McKen- 
nedy to provide him with Chinese volunteers 
or with North Koreans, but the general replies 
that red tape would prevent him from import- 
ing such humans before two or three weeks 
had elapsed. 

Then, as the grumbling representatives of 
the Southern Dye Trust are leaving, Schneider 
has a sudden brain wave. He phones Tom Grey, 
the town clerk, to hand him over Ben and the 
other Negroes. They had been sentenced to 
burn on the hot-seat, but they would be more 
useful as guinea pigs. Grey is enthusiastic 
about the idea. Then there ensues a terrible 
debate between Schneider and Jane about the 
innocence of the Negroes. “They are guilty,” 
Kurt Schneider insists. ‘““That’s what the Offi- 
cial Telegraph Agency of the United States 
says, and it can’t be wrong!”’ (Not in his wild- 
est dreams could a Soviet citizen imagine that 
the United States owns no news agency.) Yet 
their words are drowned by the voice of a 
newsboy telling about “protest demonstrations 
in the workers’ quarters” (!). 

In the meantime Dick returns and informs 
Jane and Allan about the demonstration and 
how valiantly he felled a fat policeman (carry- 
ing a rubber truncheon). But Allan has a 
much grimmer tale to tell. He saw Klansmen 
this very morning hanging a Negro. “Just as a 
hundred years ago,” he says. “The burning 
mystical cross, the hoods, the white cloaks... 
only that these assassins now had cloaks of silk 
instead of coarse linen, and instead of arriving 
in covered wagons, they came in smart sports 
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cars of the most expensive makes.” They had 
discovered Allan’s presence, and had it not 
been for the injunctions of one of their lead- 
ers, Allan would have been lynched as well. 

The discussion is again interrupted by the 
yells of “fascists” who are demonstrating in 
the streets, howling: ““Oo-00-00, to the gallows 
with all Negroes! We demand general lynch- 
ings! Oo-o0-00!” Then Allan explains to Dick 
that all individual action is foolish. They are 
Communists. Concerted action under the 
orders of the Party is their duty. Absolute dis- 
cipline. No sentimentalities. Private initiative 
will never win the fight. At this point poor 
Mary, in convulsions, enters the room shout- 
ing: “God help me! God have mercy on me!” 
“You hear,” Allan remarks with clinical cool- 
ness, “the wretched woman, in her despair, 
again turns to God. We have to see that she 
becomes one of ours.” But Doris arrives and 
throws Mary out. Allan does not mind in the 
least. The more hatred and agony the better. 
There is another short intermezzo with the 
Reverend Gideon Smith carrying a new mes- 
sage from Joe Twist. Finally Harry arrives 
with an “expensive suitcase” which accident- 
ally opens. A rope, a hood, a cloak fall to the 
ground. “Harry!” Allan cries. “Don’t get ex- 
cited,” Harry retorts. “It was I who saved 
your life, dirty Communist!” Curtain. 

When the curtain rises again a few days 
have passed. There is a not so cozy atmosphere 
in the drawing room of the Steel residence. One 
hears the demonstrators shouting in the streets: 
“Down with the war agitators in Wall Street!” 
The whole family plus McKennedy, Br’yooce, 
and Dr. Armstrong are assembled. They all 
drink, and Allan proposes a toast to “Peace.” 
McKennedy refuses, saying that he wears the 
uniform of a soldier, and a soldier has to oppose 
peace. The conversation then drifts to the un- 
mentionable experiments with the apes, and 
Allan points out that they represent prepara- 
tions for an all-out war. McKennedy embarks 
on a long lecture defending Darwinism, the 
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survival of the fittest, and the law of the 
jungle. Allan swears that the Russians use 
atomic energy only for the most peaceful and 
constructive pursuits. The guests, with the 
exception of the hand-kissing Dr. Armstrong, 
remain unmoved. They leave, and then follows 
a little family squabble about the recent lynch- 
ing. Harry emphasizes that the Negro was 
guilty. He rode a bicycle hogging the road in 
such a way that his friend’s “sports car” could 
not pass. Such conduct had to be punished 
with death. (Luckily few people ride bicycles 
in the United States; otherwise imagine the 
number of lynchings!) But fate strikes back 
at Harry sooner than he thinks. (Out of the 
bowels of dialectic materialism rises an aveng- 
ing god.) Six minutes later Harry is sneaking 
into his father’s secret lab to take a vitamin 
pill. Inadvertently he swallows a piece of 
“silver-gray dust” and collapses. Curtain. 

In the next scene Harry lies on his deathbed 
as Gideon Smith mumbles prayers over him. 
Outside the house a Salvation Army chorus 
intones pious hymns interspersed with adver- 
tisements for a department store. One of these 
chants says candidly: 


To us gave the Heavenly Father 

Oh, brothers in Christ 

The miraculous atomic bomb, 

Oh, brothers in Christ. 

He loathes the Russians, he hates the Reds 
He prepares for them death and horror. 
Dear sisters, dear brothers, 

Oh, brethren in Christ. 


These hymns: are interrupted by the news- 
boy shouting that the Negroes condemned to 
death have already been executed during the 
night. “Protest of the Press Against Undemo- 
cratic Exclusion of Reporters From the Execu- 
tion!” Poor Mary again appears on the scene, 
now entirely godless, damning capitalism, de- 


nying the “god of the white,” refusing to pray 
for dying Harry, over whose death she gloats. 
Steel and Armstrong arrive and Doris kneels 
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before the doctor: “Mister professor, Mister 
professor, you must save Harry!” In the mean- 
time Schneider returns from experimenting on 
a chimpanzee, who died much more quickly 
than the orangoutang. This ape is more “hu- 
man,” therefore the action is more rapidly 
fatal. “White men would die even more 
quickly than colored men,” Schneider remarks. 
This is also the author’s view (he is a racialist 
evolutionist, after all), and so to confirm this 
Nazi theory Harry speedily surrenders his 
soul. Smith now receives a promise from the 
shaken professor to listen to Joe Twist’s pro- 
posals, but Armstrong, Jane, Dick, and Allan 
flee this capitalist chamber of horrors. 

Act seven is entirely in the tradition of 
Grand Guignol, that little Paris theater spe- 
cializing in the terrible and the nauseating. 
Kurt Schneider tells Br’yooce and McKennedy 
about the professor’s untrustworthiness. It 
would be best to get the formula for the “sil- 
ver-gray dust” from the secret lab. All they 
need is the key. (In another cage the Negroes 
are locked up. The news of the electrocution, 
naturally, was a fake.) Br’yooce now takes his 
coat off and puts his feet on the table. The 
professor, accompanied by Smith, arrives un- 
suspecting. The death of his son has put him 
in a religious mood. Yet the other men know 
that behind Smith there stands Joe Twist of the 
D.U.T. 
which “hired gangsters” enter the room and 


In a most gruesome scene, during 


tie Steel to a chair, Schneider takes out a hypo- 
dermic needle (more familiar to the author 
than the rubber truncheon?) and finishes off 
the cowardly, crying scientist. McKennedy 
comforts the dying Steel with the remark that 
this is the law of the jungle. But then, at the 
right moment, one of the gangsters drifts back 
into the room, disarmed and bruised. The peo- 
ple of the city have risen. Allan, with “work- 


ers and students,” enters the scene and soon 
the six liberated Negroes make their appear- 
ance. The professor’s formula is being destroyed 


(in such monstrosities the U.S.S.R. has not the 
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slightest interest), Mary in tears kisses her son 
whom she never expected to see again. When 
the sirens of the police are heard, the progres- 
sive liberators have disappeared. Remain Mc- 
Kennedy, Br’yooce, and Schneider sadly nod- 
ding, grunting, and snorting. But outside the 
window the voice of the newsboy again can be 
heard: “Voice of the Toilers! Preparations for 
a gigantic international feast of the Youth in 
Berlin’s Eastern Sector. The Peace Resolution 
has been signed by more than 300 million 


people!” 


This play on the New York stage would be 
a “roaring” success in the literal meaning of 
the word. But precisely because V. V. Yermi- 
lov says that The Jackals gives us a true and 
realistic picture of American everyday life, 
the play is no laughing matter. During my 
stay in the Soviet Union I sometimes listened 
to similar views about the “capitalist world,” 
and I enjoyed films dealing with this subject 
which were even more ludicrous than Citizen 
Jacobson’s fantastic concoction. (Unfortu- 
nately I have not seen the film described 
by Koestler, in which workers were jointly 
whipped by Dominicans and SS men!) The 
Russian public cannot dismiss these represen- 
tations altogether, because it has to choose not 
between a lie and the truth, but between a lie 


and... nothingness. And to those suffering 


under tyranny there is a certain consolation 
in the thought that life abroad “is not much 
better either.” 

The viciousness of Jacobson’s plays, never- 
theless, pales if we compare them with Bert 
Brecht’s “Die Massnahme” (in Versuche, Ber- 
lin, 1932). Bert Brecht is now poet laureate of 
Soviet Germany, and in his “instructive play” 
(Lebrspiel) we see four Communist agents 
who have murdered a fifth because, for hu- 
mane reasons, he frustrated various acts of 
terror in which innocents would have suffered. 
These assassins are tried, acquitted, and com- 
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mended for their deed. The Party interest is 
the measure of all things. In this play the 
mask has entirely fallen. Unlike Jacobson’s 
fantasies, the play does not even pay lip serv- 


ice to human values. Man then appears neither 
as an angel, nor even as a beast, but as a soul- 
less, well-functioning, obedient automaton in 
the service of Satan. 


Little Museums—Their Means and Ends 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


THE SIZE of the museum is less important than 
its manner of life. “Little” in this sense im- 
plies much the shade of meaning attached 
to “petit”—an institution, person, or collec- 
tion of persons with scant income and no hope 
of inheritance. Thus the small museum—and 
very much like this its way of life. Herein it is 
readily distinguishable from such formidable 
members of the great museum world as the 
Metropolitan or the National or the Louvre. 
For not only is the collection of the little 
museum small, but its income doesn’t permit of 
much addition and its support isn’t impressive. 

Under these conditions, what can the little 
museum do? Obviously if it is to make any 
sense at all, it must decide on a career, meager, 
threadbare, but proud and not without its 
utility and even beauty. Such a museum will 
usually also be limited as to size and to per- 
sonnel, so that a huge collection is out of the 
question anyway. Therefore, it is only good 
sense to limit the fields in which such a museum 
should undertake to develop. It just isn’t the 
sort of place to assemble a collection of twenty 
Oriental daggers (not very good examples), 
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one piece of sixteenth-century German armor, 
two Egyptian legs, well mummified, one piece 
of questionable tapestry, two by four feet, 
with one corner gone, and so on through the 
innumerable other objects that might appear 
in the great museums. 

The director decides, then, that it is best 
to stick to a few varieties of artifacts—let us 
say, painting, sculpture, ceramics, and prints. 
When the area of the collection is thus nar- 
rowed, it is time to re-examine the situation. 
Because if the museum is to collect good ex- 
amples of even these sharply limited objects, it 
must have a large display area, a considerable 
dead storage facility, repair and cleaning 
rooms, and above all else a group of curators 
who know something about the fields of col- 
lection, and restorers and repairers who can 
make timeworn pieces presentable. After that 
the direction must consider how much money 
per year is available for the purchase of new 
objects. In terms of the little museum this may 
run from as little as $5,000 per year to per- 
haps as much as $50,000. From the worm’s- 
eye view of the little museum $50,000 per 
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year for acquisitions is a phenomenally great 
sum; from the point of view of the Metro- 
politan such a sum is mildly piquant: it would 
about buy for Mr. Taylor and associates one 
fairly good example of a fairly little-known 
fifteenth-century painter. 

But what would the two ranges of sums do 
for the little museum? That would depend 
upon how they were spent. It’s quite conceiv- 
able that $5,000 per year might be spent in 
such a way that it would be practically impos- 
sible to find a trace of it, because it would be 
dissipated upon perhaps ten different objects 
of the four different varieties (sculpture, 
painting, etc.). Or it might be possible to take 
that same amount of money and by using it 
carefully to acquire an average of four paint- 
ings, three pieces of sculpture, ten prints, and 
a roomful of ceramics by artists contemporary 
and unknown. The idea in such buying would 
be that in the course of some decades of such 
purchases the museum would have acquired a 
dozen or so pieces that ultimately would have 
great value after their creators were well in- 
terred and the dealers had worked the prices 
up to the level of millionaire interest. During 
the formation of this collection, of course, 
there would have been also the collection of 
some hundreds of objects of no value what- 
ever. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the 
little museum has $50,000 a year and is almost 
in the haute bourgeoisie. If the direction 
chooses, it is obvious that it could buy exactly 
ten times as many objects as enumerated in the 
paragraph above and therefore would have at 
the end of the same number of years about ten 
times as good a chance of having some valu- 
able objects in the collection. Or the directors 
might choose another path and decide that 
they would if necessary buy not over one or 
two items per year, and perhaps in some years 
buy nothing, so that that year’s income might 
be added to the next and a very important 
piece be purchased. What would be the 
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result then? Such a museum might begin to 
buy—if it chose to limit itself still further— 
one Winslow Homer and one Eakins per year. 
Or it might be able to acquire each year a 
piece by each of ten top contemporaries. Or, 
if it chose to become a French collector, by 
adding two years’ income together it could 
buy one first-rate Van Gogh or Gauguin. Some 
other price tags add to the sad story and point 
up the difficulties of the small museum. While 
some Little Dutch masters and baroque paint- 
ings of real quality and interest can be bought 
for reasonable figures (between $5,000 and 
$15,000), a good Masaccio, Leonardo, or 
Raphael may cost $100,000 or more, a Man- 
tegna, Ghirlandaio, or Perugino around $50,- 
000, a Titian, Bellini, Tintoretto, or Giorgioni 
$35,000 and up. El Greco, Velazquez, Murillo, 
and Goya bring $35,000, while a Reynolds 
will run perhaps $25,000. French Impression- 
ists may cost up to $25,000, though $15,000 
will buy some works of Picasso, Matisse, Van 
Gogh, or Gauguin. Whistler and Sargent run 
from $15,000 up; leading contemporaries usu- 
ally require $5,000. 

From these few examples it should become 
fairly clear that a museum with less than $50,- 
000 per year for acquisitions and perhaps a 
like value coming in the forms of gifts and 
bequests of objects is very small fry indeed 
and will be extremely hard put to maintain an 
operation of great interest either locally or 
nationally. Under such conditions what, aside 
from hara-kiri, can the little museum do? 

A number of very bright directors, old and 
young, are staring holes in the ceiling trying 
to work that one out. Some of them have de- 
cided that their museums just won’t under- 
take acquisition at all, but will devote all their 
money to the rental of traveling shows or to 
the assembly of occasional shows for their par- 
ticular demands. The traveling shows are not 
so very expensive, but an assembled show— 


such as might include perhaps twenty paint- 
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ings, worth, let us say, two million dollars— 
would cost about five thousand in terms of 
cratage, express, insurance, and extra guards. 
It’s obvious that little museums can’t have very 
many shows like that per year. They have to 
fill in with a lot of other shows that cost very 
little to assemble—such as local talent shows, 
design shows, and the like. Finally a lot of 
directors following the lead of the New York 
Museum of Modern Art—but following from 
a very great distance—unable to afford more 
than two or three shows of interest per year, 
try to compensate by starting museum “ac- 
tivities.” These things—which are somewhat 
reminiscent of social workers, Girl Scouts, and 
subversives—may include almost any kind of 
gimmick from the installation of a small plan- 
etarium to vintage movies to creative sand- 
piles for the children to classes in various 


forms of art. The result is known—excessively 


politely—as a working museum or a functional 
one. 

Which, of course, raises the very pertinent 
question as to the true function of the museum. 
No one has ever decided that point and each 
director is fairly certain that whatever kind 
he has is functional—except those directors 
who really haven’t much to worry about ex- 
cept the proper care and study of great collec- 
tions. By the very nature of the museums that 
are generally agreed to be great, we learn 
something of the purpose and operation of a 
museum. Immediately it becomes apparent that 
the greatness of a museum cannot be deter- 
mined by the number of people who enter it 
each year. For then it would be possible, let 
us say, for one to calculate that the, shall we 
say, Abercrombie Museum, which owus no 
objects at all, is exactly 37.8 per cent as great 
as the Metropolitan. Is greatness dependent 
upon what people think of a museum? I hope 
not, for most people don’t think of museums 
at all, and of the few who do at least 70 per 
cent think of them as (a) bores, (b) exhaust- 
ing ordeals, (c) insults to everyone’s good taste, 
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(d) places in which the properly sensitive can 
go into a trance for free. 

But it may be that greatness in a museum 
depends upon which people think of it. In 
short, regardless of your taste or mine, whether 
we go to woo or to swoon or to curse, what 
we think of a museum adds up to virtually 
nothing. The people who establish the repu- 


‘tation of a museum as great are scholars, art 


historians, curators, authorities—the same eso- 
teric breed who decide which libraries are 
worth living and dying in. These are the gen- 
tlemen who permit one museum to say it’s 
good, while a dozen others are beneath notice. 
Their single words weigh infinitely more than 
the combined adulation of a hundred years of 
second graders from the Abigail J. Beckwith 
School or the accumulated sighs of all the vil- 
lage aesthetes. These gentles are Authorities. 

If they are anywhere near right, where does 
that put the small museum with its yearly pit- 
tance? But for one set of possible directions, 
the little museum becomes an obnoxious small 
buzz at the dim, outer border of consciousness, 
almost too offensive to be noticed at all, but 
too persistent and prevalent to be entirely over- 
looked. Quite seriously, from the standpoint 
of the Authorities, the only justification for 
such museums would be their chance posses- 
sion of a single item that is quite good or their 
possession of a collection, extensive and com- 
plete, of objects not easily to be found else- 
where, and certainly not to be found in such 
depth and profusion nor in such logical rela- 
tion elsewhere. 

For another quality that makes a collection 
“good” is a kind of pervasive idea behind the 
collection which distinguishes it from a hap- 
hazard assembly of objects. The collection 
must be complete in scope, then, solid in its 
depth, and controlled by a reasonable idea. As 
to the depth, that merely means that such a 
collection—any collection—ought to have 
from three to six of the best examples of the 
individual artists chosen. If for example the 
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collection happened to grow up around the 
idea of bullfighting, this means there ought to 
be at least a couple of Goya’s best as well as 
some things of Tom Lea, not to mention all 
the others in between. 

The implications of this in relation to the 
little museum are fairly clear. If it is to form 
a good collection of anything, obviously its 
aims will have to be sharply circumscribed just 
because finances will not allow broad disper- 
sion. The circumscription which the museum’s 
direction sets for it may be ideational—to bull- 
fighting, for example, or to the cattle industry, 
the frontier, the Gold Rush, or anything else 
that is reasonable in the sense that it has been 
adequately and well illustrated. The connect- 
ing idea might be people, or things or times 
or places. 

One of the logical ideas for the little mu- 
seum might indeed be a collection determined 
by place. To some people this means what used 
to be called by critics “regionalism.” But re- 
gionalism as I knew it called for a certain atti- 
tude as well as a preoccupation with locale. 
Not so the kind of restriction placed on the 
little museum. For the painting of the area 
could be of any type, from abstract to Pre- 
Raphaelite, so long as it was good painting. But 
that is taking only a single attitude toward 
place—that the artist should have painted it. 
The other attitude is to include any artist who 
happened to live in the area, whether he painted 
portraits, Chinese still lifes, chicken coops, 
tumbleweeds, or abstractions not only of these 
but of other abstractions. 

A collection of this type would be within 
the means of the little museum, and it could 
be as complete in extent and in depth as any 
authority could desire. The collection itself, 
however diverse the artists involved, would 
have an informing idea. From the standpoint 
of the Authorities, moreover, such a collection 
would be unique and complete, and for that 
reason valuable as a whole, however slight the 
value of the component parts. 
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That, it seems to me, is a logical direction 
for poor little orphan museums to take. It is 
a direction that at least is honest and free from 
pretense; a direction that is reasonable from 
the standpoint of the size of galleries and the 
information and education of much of the per- 
sonnel; it is a direction that has a value, though 
a modest one. 

Of course this plan is totally lacking in 
glamour or interest for the chic world, because 
depth and solidity and comprehensiveness are 
qualities that have nothing to do with chic. 
But then, if one inspects the basements of little 
museums he will find piles of erstwhile chic 
stuff that no director chic or otherwise would 
ever hang again. What is amazing is that that 
junk was bought by people who were in their 
day very much au courant, people who knew 
which artists were smart and which were not. 
It would, therefore, appear that chic has noth- 
ing whatever to do with survival value of 
works of art, though the possibility of begin- 
ning a collection of démodé art of the ages 


has a certain attraction and might very well 
become the object of some poor little museum. 

Well, what might happen if the poor little 
museum happened to come into some money, 
a most unlikely event since smart people don’t 


leave bequests to unchic institutions—or at 
least not unless they’re very badly scared? The 
reasonable and obvious development under 


such conditions would be the rather careful 
selection of pieces from elsewhere in the coun- 


try and in other countries which would ex- 
plain the methods and ideas of the local artists 
whatever the period they belonged to. In such 
a manner the collection could readily and 
logically expand from the particular to the 
general, from the local to the universal. And 
if some bequest were rich enough to permit an 
entirely new direction, the museum could take 
it. In fact the museum could then do anything 
it chose, for it would no longer be a little 
museum. 
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Footnote to a Cinematic Primer 


VERNON YOUNG 


THE RECENT CIRCULATION of D. W. Griffith’s 
films throughout the avant-garde movie houses 
of the nation is a shocking as well as instruc- 
tive phenomenon. Since the apotheosis of Grif- 
ith is one of the most prominent features of 
the belated minority interest in the art of the 
motion picture, the revival of such prodigies 
as The Birth of a Nation or Intolerance is val- 
uable if it does no more than demonstrate the 
provenance of a certain kind of cinematic in- 
genuity in this country rather than in Russia 
or Germany—and, what is more, in Holly- 
wood itself, the despised suburb of cinematic 
achievement. But the reminder cuts more than 
one way, and as we watch the fabulous and 
seemingly interminable unwinding of Intoler- 
ance, particularly—made in 1916—we experi- 
ence, if we are not pedantically restricting 
ourselves to observation of montage, a peri- 
pheral but steadily contracting discomfort. 
There is no denying that this film, if taken 
with historical sympathy, is an inordinate tech- 
nical accomplishment. Filmed under “paleo- 
technic” studio conditions on a few miserable 
acres of now-haunted ground where Los An- 
geles for no organic reason becomes Holly- 
wood, Intolerance was a synthesis in advance 
of the essential language of the motion picture: 
rapid cutting, the dissolve, the iris, the dolly 
shot, the crane shot, the punctuating close-up, 
and the flashback. Arriving only a decade 
after Thomas Hardy’s epic poem, The Dynasts, 
it gave cinematic sanction to Hardy’s aesthetic 
of ubiquity and it moved not simply terrestri- 
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ally, as Hardy’s work (with celestial detours) 
did across a continent but back and forth in 
time, with an alarmingly accelerated fre- 
quency in its final crescendo. A contemporary 
story of the suffering, downtrodden industrial 
worker was sliced up and intersected by other 
dramatizations of “intolerance”—a moderate 
epitome, indeed—in the Christ story, in Baby- 
lon of the Persian conquest, and in Paris dur- 
ing the Huguenot War period. Each of the 
historical plots, besides being a moral hitch- 
hiker, was made an excuse for lavish spectacle 
projected by fantastically bad miming and 
through a gruesomely shoddy, if ambitious, 
archeological paraphernalia, accompanied by 
cautionary texts, footnotes on French Renais- 
sance history and cuneiform writing, quota- 
tions from Walt Whitman, Oscar Wilde, and 
the Bible. 

All this is surprisingly impressive—perhaps 
more to us than to the 1916 spectator who was 
very likely as much stupefied as impressed— 
because of the sheer sweep and unfaltering vis- 
ualization of the three-hour narrative. (We are 
told that a half-hour’s worth, at least, of the 
original print has been lost over the years.) 
Despite the interlarded texts and subtitles 
(these the lowest incarnation of the written 
word before radio advertising copy), Griffith 
made a motion picture, which is to say a 
product wherein the relationship of paced vis- 
ual images not only tells a story but creates, 
thereby, an aesthetic intrinsic to its mechan- 
istic means. Intolerance moved, with energy, 
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suppleness, and variety astonishing for its 
time; it moved by way of co-ordinated, coun- 
terpointed, and juxtaposed images to a poly- 
morphous finale in which the several motifs 
were consummated in weird but conclusive 
wedlock. It was a spectacular preview of the 
kind of experience the motion picture, alone 
among the arts, is fitted to give—the experi- 
ence of mobility, perhaps the cardinal experi- 
ence of our time. 

A multiplex of vulgarity, unreeling at ap- 
proximately four hundred and eighty separate 
images to the hour (a phenomenally fast rate 
of cutting), Intolerance was in many respects 
a disquieting prophecy, since, while it repre- 
sented in crude form the amalgamating and 
boundary-leaping urge of the modern mind, it 
foretold also the terrorizing factor in high- 
powered industrial organization; anticipated 
the assembly-line method in commodity-art; 
preshadowed, in general, those processes and 
surrenders by which modern art expression has 
imitated the conditions of technology. For the 
certain consequence of the motion picture as 
exemplified here in all its inceptive powers is 
the subjection of histrionic and intellectual 
virtues to the ranging omnipotence of the 
camera (and, in its latter-day development, 
to the discriminatory requirements of the sound 
mixer). From this initially dehumanizing oper- 
ation has developed a new wonder, fraught 
with sublimities of audio-visual analysis all too 
rarely executed. 

Unfortunately coevident with its fulfilment 
of the motion-picture dynamic is the film’s 
revelation of the wasteful ancestry of that 
absurdity and pretension which has been more 
often than not the focalized content of the 
American film ever since. The limitation, as 
well as the genius, was inherently American 
in an especially energetic, lowbrow fashion 
(although, to be fair, we recall that Italian 
producers had already found the epic idiom 
sympathetic to their own Roman-holiday in- 
stincts and, independently of Griffith’s influ- 
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ence, made Quo Vadis, 1913, and Cabiria, a 
D’Annunzio production, 1914). From the 
mind of D. W. Griffith, a mind at once enter- 
prising, imaginative, original, but completely 
shallow, there emerged this extraordinary 
cinematic corollary of the New American’s 
passion for multiplicity, his rootless hunger for 
an opulent past, his gauche sense of the pres- 
ent’s relation to the past, his sentimental ver- 
sion of political and economic inequality, his 
wistful craving for decivilized orgy, and his 
puritanical denunciation of orgy. It is abso- 
lutely fitting that the recurring shot of a 
mother “endlessly rocking” a cradle (as if the 
cutter had been afflicted by a traumatic ma- 
ternal compulsion) should have been suggested 
by a sentiment from Whitman, for the aboli- 
tion of formal clarity by a confusion of stri- 
dently sentimental detail which is so often the 
effect of a Whitman poem is precisely the effect 
given by Intolerance. (And the hand that 
rocks the cradle has been ruling the world of 
American mass art from then out! ) 

The strike sequence comprised a masterpiece 
of dialectical cutting—from the battling 
workers to the increasingly isolated tycoon at 
his desk—but it was vitiated by the subsequent 
infantilism in the “mistaken innocent” turn 
of plot and the generally unrepentant bathos 
of the ensuing action. It is not too far from 
the gist of this film to detect in its gratuitous 
scope that cult of the anachronistic which, at 
different levels of behavior, can be found in 
the literature of Melville, Thoreau, and Pound 
(Intolerance as a cine-Minsky edition of the 
Cantos?), in the contemporary musical com- 
edy, and in Los Angeles County architecture. 
The continuous procreation of sublime and 
ridiculous in American art is a perversity as 
well as a sly technique. To cross-cut, as Griffith 
did, from the Siege of Babylon and/or the Mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots to a speeding train pur- 
sued by motorists trying to secure a last-minute 
pardon from the governor was neither relative 
nor ironic—it was just damned silly! And we 
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are then and there reminded that if, as the 
cinema historians tell us, Griffith provided ex- 
amples of craftsmanship for Pudovkin and 
Eisenstein, he himself was heir to David Belasco 
and a blood brother in taste to that other dean 
of disjunctive theater, Eugene O'Neill. 

Master of circuses without bread, Griffith 
fathered a line of producers who to this day 
and tomorrow primarily conceive of the mo- 
tion picture as ubiquitous rather than analytic. 
Actually, there is no such simple aiternative; 
epic, fantasy, and enclosed psychological 
drama are on equal grounds for movie interpre- 
tation. An embarrassment of scenic riches or 
bare walls may equally well serve the camera’s 
skill. Scope, restless movement, and isolation 
of detail can all be indispensable elements in 
the composition, whether they serve a thesis 
saga like Eisenstein’s, a Weimar Republic sur- 
realist exercise, or a Hollywood Western. They 
are constants. Any film is necessarily a com- 
pilation of single shots. There is no other 
method from which to begin. The final ques- 
tion lies in the propriety of their combinations. 
The difficulty of the panoramic movie has 
always been that in the average studio ring- 
master’s hands ubiquity has become a license 
for quantity without discrimination. The Grif- 
fith precedent has too often encouraged range 
for its own sake, either the range characterized 
by constant change of glamorous scene—a 
travelogue device to keep the patrons awake 
—or the operative range of the camera within 
any given setting, hungry to taste every item 
in view, prone to dwell upon the symbolic 
prop (a crushed rose, a crying baby, a crucifix, 
an overturned glass) at the expense of the 
narrative line. 

Almost any Hollywood film made from 
this formula—and a formula it has become, 
whereas with Griffith it was simply a glib 
dramatic sense working upon experimental in- 
genuity—will show us a hundred details super- 


fluous as exposition and unwarranted as emo- 
tional index. Moreover, they are usually im- 
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plausible in terms of visual logic. They are 
included not because any character in the scene 
saw them that way but because it was so easy 
for the camera to include them en route. Which 
is why the early Hitchcock treatment is such 
a chastening influence whenever applied—that 
treatment of approach from the single pro- 
tagonist involved at the cinematic instant. 
Carol Reed, who was Hitchcock’s immediate 
pupil, has never forgotten the lesson. Cruising 
the ruins of Vienna or an outpost in Malaya, 
his cameraman is never allowed to abandon the 
selective viewpoint to hunt for gratuitous 
trophies demanded by the gluttonous mind for 
the rampaging eye. The best directors work 
with this kind of integrity; but Hollywood 
practice in the main, dictated by budget- 
minded producers, will flatter the general spec- 
tator’s inability to concentrate on logical suc- 
cession hy underlining the relations between 
objects or by multiplying the spectacular fea- 
tures of any sequence which can be thought 
to afford it. Any Twentieth-Century Fox “‘spe- 
cial” will give you ample evidence. So long as 
the motion picture is encouraged as a com- 
modity for perpetuating the mass moviegoer 
to whom the cinematic ideal is maximum elab- 
oration of scene with minimum necessity for 
close attention, just so long will it display its 
adherence to the mercantile bazaar of Grif- 
fith’s inspiration. Not only Intolerance but 
also The Birth of a Nation, Way Down East, 
and America definitively set the pattern for 
that Hollywood mélange of colossal banality 
and expert organization which Henri de 
Montherlant has called “technical perfection in 
the service of cretinism.” 

But Griffith would have been no genius 
worth footnoting if one were unable to redis- 
cover in his primitives those other advantages 
of cinematic form remarked above. That, in 
movie-making, ellipsis may be a more valuable 
art than inclusion Griffith was not the first to 
expound, although he was one of the first to 
organize the discovery as a full-length narra- 
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tive principle. That a single, telling, transi- 
tional image is more effective, very often, than 
a half-dozen shots composing a stagelike scene 
is a commonplace now, if still insufficiently 
acted upon. To watch Potemkin, made some 
years after Intolerance, is to appreciate how 
much Griffith had already invented without 
the dialectical rationalization which guided 
Eisenstein. As a result of this discovery, Grif- 
fith as well as Eisenstein very nearly eliminated 
all cerebral interest from the motion picture. 
The eye is bombarded with the most explicit 
of possible images, especially since neither 
simultaneous speech nor sound effects are pres- 
ent to relieve the eye of its sole responsibility. 
(Ergo: the appalling subtitles!) Even with 
sound, this is still a permanently challenging 
problem: how to keep a movie moving and 
primarily visual without robbing it of the in- 
tellectual (I do not say didactic) ingredient 
that must be present in any complex art form. 

In attempting to make the film procedure 
autonomous, Griffith encountered an aesthetic 
problem without solving it; but his attempt 
earned our respect. He did put into cinematic 
practice Braque’s definition of the art of paint- 
ing which, with slight modification, indicates 
the first task of the film-maker: “not the re- 
constitution of an anecdotal fact, but the con- 
stitution of a pictorial fact.” If Griffith’s pic- 
torial facts were so constituted and synthesized 
as to necessitate a depraved psychological short- 


hand for their intellectual continuity, they 
can none the less be credited with having 
widely promoted the film’s most important 
independent mutation. From this selective 
point of view, we may then admit that the 
battle for a purist film art, achieved in direc- 
tions as various as those taken by René Clair, 
Cavalcanti, Cocteau, or Carol Reed, was won, 
in part, on the playing fields of Hollywood. If 
David and Bathsheba, Duel in the Sun, and 
Ivanhoe are contemptibly legitimate offspring 
of Intolerance, then Carnival in Flanders, 
Beauty and the Beast, or The Third Man may 
be said to bear that unacknowledged distinc- 
tion which so often belongs to the bastards of 
a line. 

From Intolerance, which is simply the most 
egregious of his presentations, we can define 
D. W. Griffith as a Hollywood Faustus who, 
with no philosophy and no ideas, with bad taste 
and a middle-class apprehension of history, 
none the less established a magical point of 
departure, not only for the puerile Cecil B. 
De Milles who have followed in his piously 
florid steps but also for whatever newly 
equipped visionaries are now fighting, with 
battalions of experts in their laboratories and 
on their sets, to create from the chaos of cine- 
matic juvenility a mature art in which the 
paraphrasable content is worthy of the in- 
forming style. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 


agement, the boss, Mr. Cooper, deigned to com- 
mand the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Greeley at 
an informal home supper. 

Mrs. Greeley was pretty but dumb and Mr. 
Greeley was simple but “regular” and likable. 
Until this climactic moment their social con- 
cerns had been cards, clothes, and children in 
a middle-class apartment milieu. The minute 
they walked into the Cooper elegance they 
were surrounded by conversation about what? 
Music, of course. 

Mrs. Cooper and one of her equals had just 
attended a symphony concert. So Miss Crystal 
Nelson is overheard remarking, “Don’t rest 
upon the complacent assurance that you con- 
vince me. The scherzo was by far the worst 
executed thing on their whole program.” 

“Ansonini didn’t think so, and, as he com- 
posed it himself—” retorted Mrs. Cooper. 


Miss Nelson took the words from her 
mouth. “As he composed it himself he was the 
last person to be able to judge. A composer, 


conducting, can always hear his meanings into 
the sounds he evokes from his musicians; and 
that’s dangerous. It’s the weakness of a con- 
ducting composer as volatile as Ansonini to 
believe that he has made his meanings come 
out of the music simply because he’s been able 
to hear them into it, himself.” 


This almost drove another guest, Leahart, 
to the bar but the lordly host, Mr. Cooper, 
took charge. 


“It seems to me a dreadful thing,” he said, 
“that a Brahms enthusiast like Mrs. Leahart 
should have for a husband a Bach maniac. Bach 
maniacs make themselves priests of a religion. 
For them, if you wander from Bach, it is all 
‘a bas’ and ‘conspuez’. Brahms enthusiasts are 
not quite so mad; their Brahmsitic wildness 
knows temperate moments when it is able to 
admit that there have been other composers, 
and even that there may be such a thing as a 
composer who is not a dead man. . . . My wife 
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and I and Miss Nelson are of the catholic party. 
We believe in great dead men and are grate- 
fully aware that the music of the Seventeenth 
Century did not consist entirely of the Louis 
the Thirteenth gavotte, nor that of the Eigh- 
teenth Century of the jackdawings of Rouget 
de Lisle; but for us enthusiasm really begins 
with Debussy.” 


From this the conversation turned into art 
and it went on from soup to nuts. After the 
party Bill Greeley, who was Tarkington’s hero, 
confided to his wife: 


“Glory! I’m certainly going to buy some 
books and read up before I get caught in a jam 
like that again. I expect we've got to start out 
and get ourselves all polished and cultivated 
up, now we're getting to go with the high 
and mighty. Woosh! I’m going to read up till 
I can talk like Schnicklefritz himself by that 
time.” 


Here, a decade after Sinclair Lewis’ Boltons, 
Saxtons, and Daggetts, are Tarkington’s Coop- 
ers and Greeleys. The theme was the same. The 
fine arts went with a high income only. Sales 
clerks don’t speak of Bach any more than a 
British publican talks of the Garter. While the 
subject is not explored so extensively, the 
remarkable Tarkington trilogy, The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons, The Turmoil, and National 
Avenue, has the same veining idea. 

As for Sinclair Lewis, the normal anti- 
aestheticism of the Americano is the whole 
story of his most famous novel, Main Street. 
Carol Kennicott’s problem with Gopher 
Prairie was the absence of literary discussion, 
music, drama, and art. She feverishly organ- 
ized groups of fellow-villagers to study the 
higher things of life, only to lose them after 
a meeting or two. 

Lewis’ notorious creation, George F. Bab- 
bitt, was distinguished by nothing so much as 
his allergy to all forms of beauty, save the 
girl in a White Rock advertisement. But 
George was not of the Zenith upper crust but 
only a run-of-the-mill realtor. So he was not 
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of the class that relaxed with either Bach or 
Irving Berlin. 

All this is strange to the European, who 
comes from the cradle of our fine arts tradi- 
tion. Both painting and music began in the 
churches of the people. The play was some- 
thing their ancestors saw in the inn yards 
during harvest festivals. When political 
economy was monarchial and dynastic, the 
overlords shared their arts with the people 
when they didn’t parcel their meat and wine. 
For centuries the authorities gave food for 
the spirit on the theory that a populace with 
circuses would never cry for bread. 

While the individual’s taste in Europe is 
conservative, if not downright reactionary, it 
is, nevertheless, for the personal and meaning- 
ful in art. He, not the patron, has been the 
true music-lover, the drama’s essential specta- 
tor, the adorer of the graphic arts. The story 
of European arts is filled with anecdotes of 
princes and dukes who didn’t understand what 
they paid for so handsomely. His Highness, 
not his subject, is the butt of the jokes. 

As gentlemen from the heart of America, 
both Lewis and Tarkington mirrored with 
accuracy if not especially with brilliance the 
attitudes of the first twenty years of our cen- 
tury. Both, by their pretenses, exposed their 
naiveté. In his last year Tarkington consid- 
ered himself a positive authority on paintings 
and also somebody rather unusual for just lik- 
ing a picture. 

It may be that the world’s work is carried 
on by people with inferiority complexes. From 
the wounded egos comes the drive to correct 
and rectify. From the sense of cultural illiter- 
acy, somehow related to low incomes, is pro- 
pelled the best-selling idea that conversance 
with the arts is a noble attainment, somehow 
related to big incomes. 

In our economy the higher incomes are now 
dutiful rather than enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of the arts. The lower incomes, which are 
no longer at the level of crust and bowl, buy 
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the tickets for plays, concerts, and museum 
gates. The arts are no longer the exclusive pos- 
session of the wealthy. Knowledge of them, 
even response to them, is no longer a Thorstein 
Veblen index of caste and means. The Lewis- 
Tarkington concept lingers as an edifice of 
American culture but one that is happily 
crumbling. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XIV 


ference of another plane of existence with our 
own. I am ready to see the heavens roll up like 
a scroll. I accept even a miracle greater than 
any suspension or alteration of material law: 
the mystic experience, a force beyond our hu- 
man ken singling out one of us, and speaking 
to him secrets which human tongue can not 
utter. My quarrel with theologians and meta- 
physicians is that they are not mystics: they 
are logicians. They are using the instruments 
of reason, effective and almost infallible in 
their proper sphere, in a domain that reason 
cannot reach. 


When he examines critically the three wit- 
nesses of Christianity—the Church, the Bible, 
and the personality of Jesus—he concludes 
with the pure teaching of Christ about the 
kingdom of God: “If we seek the kingdom 
within ourselves, by communing with the 
Christ spirit in us, we shall also inevitably build 
it among ourselves.” His deepest objection to 
all the creeds is not their credulity, but “their 
inveterate, their irremediable materialism.” 
Against materialism of every kind he has set 
his face. 

Guérard’s first book, French Prophets of 
Yesterday, closed with Renan’s words, ‘What 
shall they live by, who come after us?” Now, 
at the close of the message set afloat in his 
Bottle in the Sea, he offers his answer to this 
challenge. His criterion is: “Act in harmony 
with the sense of the universe. That there is 
such a sense must be accepted on faith; it is 
the very essence of faith.” And how is this 
sense revealed to us? Says Guérard: 
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The compass turns to the magnetic North; 
Descartes believed that good sense, imparted 
to all men, enabled us to discern the truth; 
innumerable teachers, Rousseau and Kant the 
most explicit, hold that such a moral compass 
exists, and is called conscience. Broadly, I agree 
with them; the moral law in our hearts, the 
categorical imperative, is our sole inspiration. 
If the term be used symbolically, not dogmat- 
ically, I should be glad to call it the voice of 
God within us. 


Conscience, however, is encrusted with his- 
torical and social elements. “In order to be- 
come reliable, conscience should be stripped of 
all prejudices of race, caste, party, nation, or 
sect.” This stripping is a delicate process—and 
what is the knowledge that is left when the 
layers have been peeled away? Here again we 
encounter the mystic: 


Like Descartes’s good sense, like the aesthetic 
response, mysticism is universal. Every man, 
at some moment of his existence, be it ever so 
humble, or, far worse, be it ever so hectic, has 
felt its irresistible power... . 

A common man may never have known ec- 
stasy, and yet have his share cf the mystic 
sense. Ecstasy is but a paroxysm: the mystic 
sense pervading the whole of existence is what 
I call faith: congruency with the unutterable, 
oneness with the sense of life. There is more 
faith diffused through the whole of mankind 
than in the rare and magnificent flashes of 
the professed mystics. Seers, poets, and con- 
querors are portents: we are awed by their 
unique power. But spiritual life is not made 
up of portents: it is an obscure and constant 
endeavor. 


We must set ourselves to listen to the “still 
small voice.” But before it can reach us, we 
must “purify our sense of duty.” Guérard tells 
us, “This is what I mean... by good will and 
the critical spirit. Goodness is futile without 
will; good will itself, i.e., will at the service of 
the good, may be blind and harmful if not 
checked by clear thinking and dispassionate 
inquiry.” 

At the head of this final section of Bottle 
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in the Sea stands the definition: “Faith is the 
Hope that Charity is not vain.” The book ends 
with St. Paul’s mighty hymn to Charity in the 
thirteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Have Faith and Charity, and 
have no fear—this is the word of a civilized 
man to our fearful time that has almost for- 
gotten Charity in St. Paul’s august meaning. 
Bottle in the Sea contains wisdom to cool our 
panic and set us to steering again a course 
away from shipwreck. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


OLD-FASHIONED LIBERAL 
Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal 


EDITED BY HOWARD K, BEALE 


University of Kentucky Press $4.50 


IN HIS INTRODUCTION to this collection of 
essays on various aspects of the life and thought 
of America’s distinguished  scholar-citizen 
Charles A. Beard (1879-1948), Howard K. 
Beale, professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin, warns us that this is not an 
“uncritical eulogy.” Participation in the vol- 
ume “by no means implies agreement with 
all of Beard’s opinions or the absence of criti- 
cism of some of them.” After all, he reminds 
us, Beard was no “yes man,” and an uncritical 
eulogy “would not have been a tribute 
worthy” of the man. This is all very true. 
None of the twelve contributors to this vol- 
ume agrees with Beard at every point. Several 
of the writers, perhaps the majority, have had 
wide differences of opinion with Beard over 
the matter of foreign policy. Nevertheless, 
they make no special point of their disagree- 


ments in this volume. Their appraisal, on the 


whole, turns out to be mainly praise. 

In his brief foreword, Mr. Justice Hugo L. 
Black calls attention to Beard’s “‘passionate 
faith” in “‘liberty and justice for all.” Eric F. 
Goldman, in “An Impression,” finds the 
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essence of Beard in his hardheadedness, kindli- 
ness, and patriotism, and beyond that, in his 
“restive quest, somehow, sometime, to wring 
a bit more truth and good from the jumbles 
of the world and the frailties of himself.” In 
“An English View,” Harold J. Laski says 
that Beard was “touched by the Socratic fire” 
and that his work belongs “among the most 
distinguished of American contributions to 
the social sciences.” Max Lerner, who has 
always written perceptively on Beard, com- 
ments on his “astringent and invigorating” 
influence on American political thinking and 
sees him basically as “‘a satirist who is deter- 
mined to strip away the phony and preten- 
tious, and to unmask the realities, however 
Luther Gulick 
sketches sympathetically Beard’s work in mu- 


unlovely they may prove.” 


nicipal and governmental reform in the years 
from 1909 to 1947. George Soule studies the 
“concept of planning” in Beard’s thought and 
praises his “spirited battle against the enemies 
of planning for the social good on a national 
scale.” 

Richard Hofstadter, one of our most bril- 
liant younger American historians, makes a 
thoughtful analysis of Beard’s interpretation 
of the American Constitution and concludes 
that the monographic investigative aspect of 
American writing “is still lacking in method, 
in no small part because of a curious failure 
to explore the vistas opened by Beard forty 
years ago” in his famous Economic Interpre- 
tation of the Constitution (1913). In an 
essay entitled “Fragments from the Politics,” 
Walton Hamilton recalls the provocative 
nature of Beard’s style and thought by writ- 
ing as Beard himself might have written his 


Politics. Howard K. Beale, in a comprehensive 
essay on Beard as a historian, places him as 
“one of the two or three great figures of 
American historiography in the first half of 
the twentieth century” and considers him 


unique in having become the “embodiment 


of scholarship made vital in public affairs, 
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of the scholar concerned to make his learn- 
ing effective in actual life.” 

In the single essay in the volume dealing 
with American foreign policy, George R. 
Leighton gives, in the main, a not unfavor- 
able estimate of Beard’s controversial views 
on this subject. Merle Curti has written a 
fascinating essay on Beard as a_ historical 
critic, based upon an examination of his many 
book reviews, and he declares that “Beard’s 
warm and appreciative spirit, his wit and bril- 
liance, his incisiveness and his gift for phrase, 
all suffused his critical writing.” Arthur W. 
Macmahon pays high tribute to Beard, the 
teacher. George S$. Counts, who considers 
Beard “one of the foremost scholars of his 
time,” is particularly interested in “his 
prophetic vision of the nature of the postwar 
world.” Scattered throughout these essays 
there are intimate glimpses of Beard, the hu- 
man being, whom most of the writers per- 
sonally knew and loved. 

The chief point to be made about these 
appraisals is that there is something quite old- 
fashioned about them. An unmistakable air 
of nostalgia hangs over them. Beard, the 
creative scholar, provocative thinker, conscien- 
tious critic, brilliant synthesizer, bold cham- 
pion of the free mind, and public-spirited citi- 
zen, is so obviously a symbol of the courage 
and integrity of the older American liberal 
tradition that the writers—for all their dis- 
sent from many of his judgments—cannot 
bring themselves, in these days of timidity and 
conformity, to be overcritical or to withhold 
their tremendous admiration for a man and a 
tradition that were neither timid nor con- 
formist. All the writers plainly subscribe to 
the belief that it is entirely possible to learn 
a great deal from an independent thinker even 
if one does not see eye to eye with him on 
every subject. The assumption is made 
throughout the book that one can disagree 
heartily with some of Beard’s views—particu- 
larly those on foreign policy—without having 
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to deny his immense contributions to Ameri- 
can political and historical thought and his 
magnificent lifelong battle for imaginative 
scholarship, civil liberties, academic freedom, 
and social justice. 

This is, as I say, essentially an old-fashioned 
attitude. It really predates World War II. In 
the old days, genuine liberals and intellectuals 
—the terms are virtually identical in this coun- 
try—never expected to agree one hundred per 
cent with each other on every issue. They 
doubted whether anyone, themselves included, 
had reached, or ever would reach, infallible 
truth on any issue from which dissent was im- 
possible. They gloried in mutual criticism and 
the vigorous interchange of ideas. No public 
figure, no cause, no policy, no commitment 
was too sacred to be beyond criticism. Ameri- 
can democracy, they believed, was far better 
served by honest, tough-minded, responsible, 
and forthright criticism than by the rhetoric 
of hero worship and the ritual of national self- 
congratulation. They followed no “line.” They 
built no rigid systems of thought. They de- 
manded no total conformities. They made dis- 
criminating judgments. They rejected the 
“metonymic principle”’—judging the whole by 
one of its parts. They had an unconcealed 
admiration for the independent thinker who 
had the courage to strike off on lonely paths 
of his own, even if they could not follow him. 
(“He loved his friends,” says Professor Beale 
of Beard. “He knew his last two books [on 
American foreign policy] would cost him 
many previously devoted ones. In full knowl- 
edge of the hurt and loneliness he was prepar- 
ing for himself he went doggedly ahead just 
as he had once defied Columbia’s trustees and 
Hearst’s power to destroy. It was a grim and 
in the end a lonely courage, but on occasion 
it could scale magnificent heights of the hu- 
man spirit.”) They could emphatically dis- 
agree with Beard on foreign policy—as, in- 
deed, Eric Goldman and Max Lerner, to men- 
tion only two of the present writers, did dur- 
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ing the 1940’s—without seeing any necessity 
for abandoning their high esteem for Beard, the 
intellectual, and Beard, the man. (For excel- 
lent examples of what I am talking about, see 
Max Lerner’s fair and reasoned criticism of 
Beard’s A Foreign Policy for America in the 
New Republic for June 3, 1940, and Eric 
Goldman’s review of the Beards’ Basic History 
of the United States for the same magazine on 
November 27, 1944.) 

Perhaps inevitably, no doubt fatefully, 
World War II ushered in the Age of Total 
Commitments in this country: total war, total 
diplomacy, total acceptance, total rejection. 
Infuriated by Beard’s dogged antiwar position 
before Pearl Harbor and by his unwillingness 
to give more than a critical, qualified support 
(one of the “hangback boys,” the New Re- 
public called him) to American participation 
in the war after we had entered it, many Amer- 
ican intellectuals found it necessary to repu- 
diate everything he had ever stood for in his 
long and fruitful career. More than that: some 
of the more unforgiving began showering him 
with abuse and vilification because he was un- 
able to make a total commitment to what they 
considered just, righteous, and necessary. 

One might well recall some of the defama- 
tory attacks on Beard in essays, books, edi- 
torials, and book reviews during the last few 
years of his life, if only to contrast them with 
what the contributors to the present volume 
are saying about him. During the 1940's, he 
was variously described in intellectual circles 
as a “smart, hard materialist,” a “‘passive—no 
active—abettor of tyranny, sadism, and hu- 


man defilement,” a “desperate gambler,” a “‘po- 
dastardly,” 
corrupt,” an echoer of Radio 
Berlin, “illogical, muddled, and mischievous,” 
“dangerous and delusive.” “If it comes to a 
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tential for harm,” a “menace, 


ef 


“dishonest, 


question of sheer intelligence and integrity,” 
exclaimed one historian ten years ago, “I would 
[Herbert Hoover’s]} 
sooner than that . . . of Professor Beard. . . .” 


follow counsel much 
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At about the same time, another writer (who, 
by the way, has just published a book bewail- 
ing the fact that in present-day America 
“criticism and dissent and even normal human 
error are identified as treason”) described 
Beard as a corrupter of a generation of Ameri- 
can youth by his “studied misguidance,” and 
a “respectable intellectual front” for nazism. 

Beard, of course, needs no defense from this 
reviewer. His calumniators were well aware 
of the fact that he never had the slightest 
shred of sympathy for nazism. As Max Ler- 
ner points out in his essay on Beard’s political 
theory, an important phase of Beard’s early 
scholarship consisted of refuting the “Teu- 
tonic theory of our institutions” and denounc- 
ing “racist notions of the mission of a people 
or nation” that prevailed in English and Amer- 
ican historiography when he first entered the 
field. And one can easily locate, in the pages 
of the New Republic during the early 1930's, 
Beard’s criticisms of American professors who 
accepted honorary degrees from Nazi univer- 
sities and his ridicule of Nazi propagandists in 
this country. Facts like these, however, are 
irrelevant to those demanding total conform- 
ity. Beginning in the 1940’s, it became popular 
in certain circles to describe sincere and high- 
minded critics of American foreign policy as 
“Nazi.” Today, equally sincere critics are dis- 
missed as “Communist.” The view has become 
increasingly prevalent in our Age of Total 
Commitments that if one does not agree with 
all the prevailing orthodoxies, he belongs in the 
camp of whoever the current enemy happens 
to be. 

It is quite possible, of course, that this view 
of things is the correct one. Perhaps in times 
of crises (though when, in fact, have there 
ever been periods of history without their 
crises?) it is right to insist that a person, no 
matter what his motivations, is “objectively” 
an enemy if he does not follow his friends at 
all points. The doctrine of “objective guilt,” 


however, has nothing in common with tradi- 
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tional liberal democratic thought. It is a totali- 
tarian doctrine, specifically proclaimed by Bol- 
sheviks of both the Right and the Left. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, a Beard who opposed 
American entry into World War II, for what- 
ever reasons, becomes “objectively” a pro- 
Nazi. By the same doctrine, the mistakes of 
the Roosevelt administration in foreign affairs 
—and there are few people today who do not 
acknowledge that there were some mistakes— 
become “‘twenty years of treason.” Similarly, 
an American today who favors “coexistence” 
as an alternative to World War III, no mat- 
ter how long a record of anticommunism he 
has had, is said to be “objectively” playing 
the Communist game. Thus have totalitarian 
polemics replaced honest, discriminating, and 
fair-minded discussion of the major issues con- 
fronting a democratic society. “The good 
name of liberalism and democracy has been 
dragged in the mud innumerable times in our 
generation by their ostensible spokesmen,” re- 
marked Maurice Hindus recently, 


but outweighing all these betrayers and profit- 
seekers is the singular fact that a man like 
John Dewey dared to raise his voice for truth 
and justice in the case of Trotsky against the 
whole gang of goosestepping Popular Fronters, 
and that a conscientious historian like Beard 
was not frightened into keeping silent about 
contemporary fact as he observed it. What if 
so many intellectuals sold out or weakened in 
their faith? The sum of them in America is not 
worth this combination of Dewey and Beard. 


It is extremely heartening to examine a book 
like the present one, written in the older liberal 
tradition. It’s a pity that it could not have ap- 
peared—it was planned as long ago as 1939— 
while Beard was still living. It might have 
helped make up for the bitterness, malice, and 
sheer venom that descended upon him during 
the twilight of his life for his manifold heresies. 
More important: it might have served as an 
effective counterweight to the debasement of 
intellectual standards to which Hindus refers, 
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and to the gradual decline in the level of politi- 
cal controversy in this country during the 
past few years. American intellectuals, both 
within and outside of academic circles, must 
bear some responsibility for the deterioration 
in the ethics of political discussion in this coun- 
try. Some of them, like the defamer of Beard 
quoted above, are just now becoming aware 
of the full fruits of the seeds which they helped 
sow more than a decade ago. Their return to 
the ranks of the old-fashioned liberals who 
believe that the ethics and techniques of con- 
troversy in a democratic society must be kept 
on a fairly high level if democracy is to sur- 
vive is indeed welcome. Their surprise over the 
present state of affairs is rather difficult to 
understand. But perhaps, as Beard once re- 
marked to Eric Goldman, “the history of man 
is the story of a tomcat being pulled by its tail 
to a place it doesn’t recognize.” 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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THE CHOICE of poems for their representative 
nature rather than for uniformity of excellence 
by any one standard must be kept in mind in 
reading Poetry at the University of Texas 
1953. The compilers have included what they 
call in their preface the “utterly primitive” 
(represented by Wilma Coleman’s “The 
Clock”) as well as the “hypersophisticated.” 
Their main purpose has been to assemble a vol- 
ume justly setting forth “the present poetic 
achievement of the University of Texas.” 
It is natural, therefore, that the poems 
should vary widely in quality. But there are 
some here that would pass muster in any com- 
pany. Among these are the two contributions 
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of Willis Pratt, who has already made a name 
for himself. Others whose work is worth spe- 
cial attention are Kenneth Lloyd, John Mason, 
Elyot Stearns, Everett M. Randolph, and the 


two compilers. M. L. H. 
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THE TRAGEDY of John Ruskin is of interest 
quite apart from anything he wrote. It is the 
story of a man of genius, born to fortune and 
a life devoid of hardship, inspired always by 
the highest moral ideals, whose life ended in 
madness. It has therefore psychological inter- 
est for itself as well as historical interest for its 
revelation of the age he lived in. 

The principal cause of Ruskin’s misfortune 
was probably his being the only child of over- 
protective parents who dominated his life until 
their deaths, at which time he was well into 
middle age. His parents not only spoiled him, 
they ruined him; but not entirely by overin- 
dulgence. Well-intentioned but firm, they al- 
lowed him no toys as a child and whipped him 
when he cried, and later John remembered as 
a great privilege his mother’s allowing him to 
have three raisins, one forenoon, from the cup- 
board. Evangelistically religious, his mother 
read the Bible several times through with her 
son, so that he later remembered whole chapters 
by heart, and instilled in him a faith that was 
to be a torment to him when later reading be- 
gan to undermine it. 

When he entered Oxford, his mother took 
rooms in the town, and the son was required to 
come to tea every afternoon and spend the day 
on Sunday, when his father came up for the 
week end. Meanwhile the father, a prosperous 
wine-merchant, spent large sums buying the 
paintings by Turner that his son requested, 
and also, though less obviously, played his part 
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in governing his son’s life. When he was in his 
forties, Ruskin still lived with his parents, de- 
ferred to their wishes and opinions, and asked 
his mother’s permission to go out in the 
evening. 

Ruskin’s encounters with women were 
throughout his life almost uniformly unfor- 
tunate. When at seventeen he was disappointed 
in his love for a young Catholic girl, Adele 
Domecq, he suffered agonies, and hencefor- 
ward, Miss Evans tells us, was only able to 
love young girls, never women. At twenty- 
nine, after an acquaintance of eight years, he 
married the eighteen-year-old Euphemia Gray, 
but lived with her for six years without con- 
summating the marriage, which was finally 
annulled. As a man of forty, he fell tragically 
in love with the eleven-year-old Rose La 
Touche, another Catholic, to whom he pro- 
posed marriage when she was seventeen. 
Strangely, it was difference of religion rather 
than difference of age which kept them apart. 
Finally, when he was sixty-nine, he again pro- 
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posed marriage, again to a girl, Kathleen Olan- 
der, many years his junior. But his need for 
someone he could entirely love was never to 
have fulfilment, either in his parents or in a 
woman. 

The chief justification for a new biography 
of Ruskin is in the large amount of new mate- 
rial that has been recently published about 
these relationships with women. Since 1948 
have been published the letters of Ruskin and 
Effie Gray, Ruskin’s answer to his wife’s suit 
for annulment, and Ruskin’s letters to Kath- 
leen Olander. In addition Miss Evans has been 
collaborating on an edition of Ruskin’s diaries, 
to be published in 1955. In the present biogra- 
phy she integrates this new material. The book 
is generally competent, though less imagina- 
tively organized than it might be. Also, as an 
art historian, Miss Evans follows Ruskin’s art 
activities in perhaps too great detail, and leans 
too heavily on lengthy quotations from his art 
criticism and descriptions of natural scenery. 

Laurence Perrine 
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‘tA book of enduring importance 
... perilous to ignore.” 
—New York Times Book Review 


Introduction by 


ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice 
United States Supreme Court 


Foreword by ROBERT G. STOREY, Past President, American Bar Association 


A full account of the greatest criminal 
trial in history — the first to be made of 
the entire proceedings of the Nuremberg 
Trial. The grim story of Hitler’s dicta- 
torship told in dramatic fashion by a man 
who was a daily participant in the prose- 
cution of the Nazi war criminals. 


“... An excellent job—the most complete 
and readable book on the what and why of 
Nuremberg yet published.” 

—Washington Star 


“It is good to have at last the main features 
of these precedent-setting trials presented in a 
manageable volume. ...It is imperative that 
Americans should know their ally — not only 
as he is today, but as he was between 1933 
and 1945.”—Christian Science Monitor 


“Mr. Harris is to be congratulated on pro- 
648 pages $6 ducing a comprehensive analysis with great 
47 illustrations skill.”"—Saturday Review 
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